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> f *%/ * t ^ * tk 

m cokmmMg^ te^h the ** Jvhilse Qaifet^ 

(4i» instihiiim to revive and eneonroff^ 
the arte nmd seienee of Eindu vmeie.) 


^Phe progreee already made hy the Samay 
einee Us formation is xndAeatwe of ihe fact that 
U ie gradmdXy passing from an aeperimential 
into a praetioal stage of eadstenee and laUdb 
Owj^ien^ funds at its disposal may eventually 
succeed in imitating ihe Royal Academy of Music 
which teas recently inaugurated in England with 
so fhueh earnestness by Sis Royal Highness the 
Prinee of Wales. 


We may add that their Highnesses the 
Maharagas of Travaneore and Vizianagatam 
have been pleased to make an annual contribution 
^ Rupees 200 and 600 respectively to the Samaj. 
* Gentlemen interested in the welfare o^ 

the 8a,maj ^voalrea^ 
Col. H. HoLeod^ Bji. „ 250. coutrwuted (owards the 


Mr. F. Thy^gmmj Ohotl^j „ 100. 
» % V, Todiaram Uao „ 100. 
4* MttdelUar 

Aiuiaity of „ 25. 


founding of scholar- 
ships and prizes for the 
students of ike ’Samaj 
schools. 


t '*■ Ender these circumstances any help thal you 
may be pleaeed to render in furtherance of the 
eij^eets of the Samaj wiU he most ihapkfully 
^cidved and acknowledged by any of the under- 


We remain^ Svtf 
Xour mast ohedietil smrvmdiSf 
aimwAat smmsmK aawMysmrnm, 
fkmm S^hadur R s4o^ 

SSmfiihiisSBurUmrm, 



HIS HIGHNESS MAHAEAJA MIEZA 

PASUPATI AMANDA CAJAPATI RAJ 

MANIA SULTAN BAHADUE OP YIZIANAGEAM, K 01 E 
Your Highnfss, 

This little brochure, which treats of the most salient 
points in Indian Music, cannot be more fittingly offered to 
the public than by being dedicated to your Highness, among 
whose disti nguished accomplishments the love of the theory 
and art of Music in general, and of Indian Music in parti- 
cular, finds a most prominent place. 

In the present neglected condition of this noble art, it 
is, indeed, a source of the highest satisfaction and encou- 
ragement to see an illustrious Prince of your Highness^ 
fame and reputation excel both in the science and practice 
not only of Indian but also of European Music, and evoke 
the adiniratiou and draw forth the praises of such master 
violinists as M. Kerneriyi of Hungary. 

In this respect, as in many others, your Highness stands 
as a towering example to your countrymen which, it is to 
be hoped, they will try, however feebly, to imitate. Indeeil 
your Highness^ attempt to lead your countrymen may be 
said to have already borne fruit; for, what is ^^The 
Madras Jubilee Gayan Samaj but a memento of your 
Higliiiess^ wish to sco a general taste for music establish- 
ed on a sound basis ? 

As an humble tribute of gratitude for your Higliness 
favours and of admiration for your accomplishments, this 
little book is, with dutiful respects, dedicated to your 
Highness by 

Your most obedient and humble Servant, 

BALWANT TRIMBAK SAHASRABUDHE, 

Honorary Secretary, 

The Madras Jubilee Gayan Samaj- 

Madras, 20th June, 1887. 
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iiistohy of hindu music. 


^rar ^rf*f?rr ^rwr frr^ ii 

?r^ iTT^ II \ II 

^ 7»T5=?rT: ’T»°rr»Tr ^f r Bg F w g; n 
»rnt imm ii ^ ii 

fn: 5Trf^ 5 “rrfrfr n 

. g s q ^r fr ? ?nfhT JTTTrssnrEsr^ ii ? ii 

#>?rrT^Tffi3Trrr; I 


Wlicncvcr a cliiUi laiil in a cm<.llo crier; it atiniit? 
great ploasiirt.) on clriiiking in the delicioiif? nectar of 
music. The Berpent enraged ain;! vomiting poison to.ssos 
its liooil and at tains very groat delight on licaring the 
music of Llie charmer. 'IMic hea ds of tlie forest, living 
upon the grass, wander a) )out t]ieh)r<‘ d and irive uj> 
their lives lisK'ning to tlie in i.sii‘ of t!ie hauler. — 
Sangita ParIJdta. 


It has boon said most sit»*uifuMntly and nppropriately tliai 
tlie world lives ami acts by sound, and jihllo- 
.Sv^acooum. sopher.s have Ju-l.l that the universe niul 
all that exi.sts i^ho product of Nada Rrah- 
rna or sound. In the s]>ecch of tlio luuiiau race sound 
oxcrcisos the most iinjKirtnnt iiiilueiice over the ir.ulor- 
staiidin^ and the will of man — over iho i’virmoi by iufortna- 
tion and over the latter by persuasion. But besides these 
two ways in wliieli sound alTccts the existence of man as a 
factor of human society, then* is still niiotlier whose influ- 
ence is j)aramoiint, viz., tliat in whici) the ftalings arc de- 
lio-hied by means of harmonic sounds, which in the most 
developed form coiistilutc music. 

The powerful sw:iy (*f music over the tenderer parts of the 
interiiMl bciui;: ‘d' man i.s felt bv every .lue ihat bieatlic » \u 

1 
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tlie world, and it should be admitted, on all hands, that the 
impulse has, from time immemorial, been felt in this land of 
hoary renown as keenly as in any part of the world, at any 
stage of its history, where the liner arts and the higher 
sciences were and have been cultivated. Music as an art 
and a science was held in venerable estimation in India 
from very early times, and was regarded with a halo of divi- 
nity and sacrednoss. Wo have road how our illustrious 
ancestors, the dwellers of the forests and the mountains, 
our adorable Rishis of old, had been chanting in ecstacy the 
divine hymns of Arkas^ Gathas and SamaSj and through 
them offering up their prayers to the Divine power. Wo 
have been informed how the royal youths at Valmiki^s 
Ashram were taught the history and exploits of their divine 
father in music and verses sung upon the Vina with the 
utmost precision and accuracy, and how Havana (himself the 
reputed author of independent works on the science of 
music) recreated himsel amidst tho delightful performances 
of the nymphs and Bakshasis who formed his harem.* 

It is hardly possible to picture to ourselves a more 
charming scene than that in which Krishna^ in the midst 
of his Gopi associates, on tho banks of Yamuna^ played 
rapturously upon tho bamboo flute those witching strains, 
which like those of the Greek Orpheus of old, set the Dovas, 
the Gandharvas and tho mortal men with their consorts 
and even the beasts of tho field, and tho very hills and dales 
and streams a-dancing.f Any student of ancient Indian 

* rr^sr^j^ff^qr | ^rn%s?'^r || \ || 

Valmiki Kamayana, Sundarakanda. 

II Ml I 

3T(l%€q(l»lT^qi5^n^ qq Jf-?: || ^ || ntf HJTnffq: eftwl I 

I m qfT'qi: Hqqfqfrgsrr || ^ || 
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litcratnro coiikl not but bo struck with numerous accuunts 
of Oandfiarvdfi and Apsarams, the professional singers ol 
Heaven, singing and playing delightful melodies with th(;ii 
consorts in the air and before their sovereign. Saras wati, 
the partner of Brahma, Narada, Tumburu, Haha, Huhu, Siva, 
Parvati, and a host of other celestial beings have been ropro- 
sented as irresistibly brought under its influence. The awe 
and veneration with which music was regarded in the divine 
regions continued to influence the mortal kings on earth, 
and the cultivation of music as an art and a science was held 
to 1)0 a portion of the daily duties of a prince. What result s it 
achieved when in their hands is apparent from the fact that 
in the list of authors of treatises on music, hereto appended, 
the names of royal personages are not a few. 

This state of things continued without interruption until 
V('ry recent times, subject, of course, to the degeneracy 
consequent upon the fallen condition of our native rulers in 
later times. Notwithstanding its degeneration thus occa- 
sioned it was improved to the extent to which it was possi- 
ble to improve it in every royal household, and frequent men- 
tion is made in Indian literature of princes and princesses 
ViM’sed in tho science and art of music to perfection. 
Besides being hold, as we have seen, in esteem in the royal 
lioiisehold, it was likewise regarded as a necessary accom- 
plishment in every respectable household. But times changed, 
and men and women who had it in tlieir own power to con- 
tinue the impetus so admirably given to it by our hoary 
ancestors began to slacken their energies in consequence 
of political pressure. From that time forward the Hindu 
mind had to seek esthetic gratification from others, wlio for 
the sake of gain, took music u]) as a profession and pulled it 
down from its emiucnce. In this state of things it was consi- 
dered not an honourable engagement to devote any attention 
t(» th(‘ study JinJ practiee of rnnsie, Tho art became eveutu- 
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nlly obscurod^ juid Ibo s^’CicTicc srvnk into oblivion until > nt 
tlic present time, instances of men advanced in the art to 
any degree of accnrate pi*Oiiciency are few and far betu'ccn. 


Having thus briefly run over the history of music in 
India, wc shall take a cursory glance at the 
tiiuL~tlic Margi systcni and principles of tlie science, as they 
obtained witli onr countrymen from ilie 


Vodic np to the present time. As has been already observed, 
onr Rislii ancestors, in very early times, had been chanting 
Vedic iiymns and setting them to music, and mention of this 
fact in the Vedas is frequently made in the IVujvcda, as for 
instance, in such assertions as Archbio Gayanti, Gaviliino 
Gayardi and Samiiio Gayanii, x\gain, in later times, ranini 
and other achaiyas or teachers describe the science, and all 
this goes to show distinctly that music was cultivated among 
our ancestors to a large extent, and witli great assiduity and 
taste. The Arha system of music, it is said, was based upon 
only one note, the Gathika system upon two and the Sanviha 
upon throe, and to these was subsequently added another 
system termed the Sirarmdara (another note) based upon 
four notes.* There was thus vital cliiTercnco between the 
system adopted by the Risliis and those adopted I)y tlic 
Acharyas ; and to makeup tin’s diiference, while re- 

garding in his Vyak(n\:iw Sv.irai^, the tljivc Swaras. — 

and (Udatta, Anndatla and Swariia), as the 

main notes, points out in his (Siksha), tlio connection 
between the system by three and those by seven notes tlius : — 


(Udatta) includes fj? and it, (ni and ga) 

aTj^rrT (Anudatta) includes fr and yj (ri and dha) and 
(Swarita) includes H, q-, (sa, ma, pa.). 


» iTrf<T4r ^ | gj- 

-rl^; I 11 - fW I 
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What thcRo syiJihola on the ripht lianJ arc wo shall show 
when we come to the Swaras (or notes) but it is sufTicicnt 
licre to indicate that they represent the seven notes of Hindu 
music, ^ (sa) standing for (Sliadja) ft* (ri) for 
(Rishabha), q* (ga) for JTfqr^ (Gandliara) q (ma) for 
(Madhyaina) q* (pa) for (P/inchaina) q (dlia) for 
(Dliaivata) (ni) for i^qXT (Nishada).* Among these seven 
notes Shadja is taken for tlie unit of measurement and it is 
so called because the other six notes grow out of it and arc 
liigher pitches thereof regulated in fixed proportions.f 
Nisliada and Gatidhara, as sliowii in tlic above taldc, com- 
bine into one and represent (LTdatta) and so Risliablia 
and Dhaivata represent (Anudntta) and (Swarita) 

may likewise bo practically regarded as rejavscnited l>y two 
Swaras, Sliadja and Panchaiiia, because Madliyama com- 
bines not only with Panchjuna but also with all others. Tlic 
result of this is that the *lrc/a7.a.s', the GatJtllcds and the 
Samihas were singing upon the three original notes, w’liich 
were, in effect, combinations of the seven notes of the later 

* ^=TK?r: II I II ^ ^ 

w il ^ ii 

^?rT: II rri 5 II 5 il 

1 1 ^ II v || 

qrrf it II Ml 3:m- 

?rrR?T n vtft: h pf 

^frTifRi^ lu 11 

II II— qrr^fi I 

t Tlieso swariis aro tliuf; (UwOIuhI bv ihoauiljorof S:in<riia, Sainayakara; 

sfi^rr ^ I fM 

II 1 fir?f: || 

l II ^rj- 

#'4^1 I ^7>rT: II 

1 rtTtrf4[% VJ?T1 II Jffh: «^rf>4ci} qrj: 

^■^fTf^r^rlfrT: | X^Xl: m |l-~Tliis is thv origin 

nl’ tluj Siriiras. 
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times. The Tala, (rlTH) without which no music can exist, 
of the Vcdic music was the Stvara of the Vedic hymns. 

Thus at the time of Panini and other achanjas, music was 
sung with seven notes in affinity to the Sama system of the 
Vedas, which, wo should note, had four parts, viz: — 
(Prastava) (Udgita) JT^rfTT (Pratihara) and HVT?T (Ni- 

dhana). The Dliruvapada system of the present time has 
likewise four parts, viz. — (Astayi) ( Antara) 

(Sanchara) and (Ahhoga). From this circumstance it 

may bo alleged that the two systems are the same and that 
Tliansen, the author of the latter, was perfectly w'oll ac- 
quainted with tho Vcdic system. All those various stages 
in the development of the Science of music prior to the intro- 
daction of the Dliruvapada method constitute wdiat is 
termed tho Margi (^rr^) system in the classification of tho 
Sanskrit authors as wc shall presently point oat. 


It is here necessary to trace out tho dovolopmont of tho 
Science of Music as expounded by Sanskrit 
DeeUysTcmg. authors in systematic works, writtem on the 
subject. In the first place, avo should oli- 
sorve that, from very early times in tho liistory of our land, 
numerous Avorks upon tho subject of music giving a scicni- 
tific exposition of it existed, as tostifuid by iho regular list 
of authors consulted attached to the works now procurable 
in India in their opening chapters. 


A comparison of these lists furnishes us Avitli a host ol‘ 
names, about whom and their Avorks nothing is known 
beyond their existence. They are chiefly t]i(‘so; — Sadasiva., 
Siva, Brahma, Bliarata, Kasyapa, Matanga, I’arshinga, 
Durga, Sakti, Sardula, Kohala, V^isakhila, Danlila, Kain- 
bala, AsAA\atara, Vayu, Visvavasu, Uamblia, Arjiina, Narada, 
Tnmburu, Anjanoya (rTanmnan),Matrigiij)ta, Varnna, Nandi- 
kesvara, Swati, Gana, Devaraja, Kshetraja, Uahala, Durjaya, 
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Bhupala, Bhoja, Bhuvallabha, Parainundco, Somosa and their 
commentators, Lollatha, Udbhata, and Sankuka, Bhadra- 
bliinayagupta, Kirtidhara, llaha, Huliu, Havana, Uslia 
(Banasura^s daughter) and Sesha. The Sangitaratnakara by 
Kiiariigadeva, which quotes most of these authors, is the most 
systematic of the oldest works now procurable in India and 
has a peculiar importance to students of music, inasmuch 
as all subsequent works on tho subject arc cither abridg- 
ments of it or quote from it, and their authoritativeness rests 
upon it.* 

All Sanskrit authors agree upon music being considered as 
constituted of three elomonts: — Gita (Vocal music) Vadya 
(instrumental) and Nritya (dauGing)t and their importance, 
measured by tho dependence of tho one upon tho other, is 
in tho order in which they are mentioned. This threefold 
Science is divided into two systeins, viz . — Margi and 
Dcsi,t Tho former is defined to be that which was sought 
after by Brahma and practised by Bharata before Siva, and 

* ^r^r(%^:RTtr ^rrar.- gPf: II 
II II srrr^j- 

II II II 

II snr^qrq^qfJr: (I 

^rrffrq II *ifr^rf?rvrffqr: II 3?- 

5=^ w q II— I 

rr?T wjl^ rrq^: il qr^r^rr qf^: II 

^fjfftTqrftsrrcT: 1 

t Jftft qr^ ^ II— ^jftrT^qV.- 1 jftrf ?fqr qq 

^^rqq^q^ II— ^frffrrr^qrqrr: I 

I I sqr Hrmqrqq'rr^qq II 

q§i'qr^vfrrq Hrq- wlfT qr»k*i% 1 3T^fn^3i n^q: qj^qrq || 

qr qrfqqr fqft’qi^: q?j=fFt H^cTiKpr.- II ^q^q jrq: ^qrfqqm^q^qqj^: || 
I Yt qqrqr ^ q?i^qr^?[q^qrq. 1 qrq w qi^ i?fq . 
?qrq^q^ II ^qfqr^rq?^: I arqFqqir^qrqTw: r%fqqT^q^^irqr I qTq% qr?- 
^q?;^ ’^n«T^^qq 11 qqq: I 
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represents the style of music invented by the Rishis and 
the Gandharvas and extant among the Aryas. Its origin 
and history have been already dwelt upon, and wo therefore 
proceed to the examination of the Desi system. It is defined 
to bo that which varies in accordance with the tastes of the 
people of various countries tending to the gratification of 
the sense of hearing. It is of local growth and is deter- 
mined by the manners, habits, characters and tastes of the 
people among whom it prevails. The manji system, although 
preserved still in Sanskrit works on music, owing to want 
of cultivation, political influence and other adventitious cir- 
cumstances, has almost become extinct. Desi with its nume- 
rous ramifications is the system now obtaining in India. 
Music is divided into Nibadha and Anibadha,* that set in 
words and that not, the former being Margi and the latter 
Desi The Desi system first acquired importance from the 
Buddhist musicians, and received fuller development from 
Mussulmans who introduced khyal from the Iliiidu Dhruva- 
pada system and from that the Tappa. Besides these, there 
is the Southern Indian system, distinct in itself, and con- 
stituting an important section of the Indian musical system, 
termed the Carnataka system. The following table will show 
the several varieties now in practice in the Ilindustaui 
(North) and the Carnataka (South) systems: — 

^ifffrnT; I ^ ^ 11— Hfiq: I 



i y 


) 



2 
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It has been already shown that sound is tlic most essential 
element in the pleasurable beiiif^of a man, and 
Sruiis. therefore, naturally forms tlio groundwork 

of the science of music. It is thus defined :* — The soul, 
desirous of speaking out its intention, excites the mind 
and the mind operates upon the vital heat of the body. 
This vital heat sets the airs in tho body in motion and the 
airs remaining in the lungs rise up and produce sound 
through the navel, the heart, the neck, the head and the 
throat. Vital air, ix, the air in the lungs, grows hot by com- 
pression and receiving an expansive motion forces its way 
through the larijux above the windpi]>e and by the tension 
of tho vocal chords tliiis occasioned are j>ro(liiced rapid 
vibrations of the chords, giving rise to tho various tones 
of voice. It will thus be seen tbat sound is the united 
action of the vital heat and the vital airs of the human 
body. In one aspect it is divided into 
Wg", and (Atistlkshma, Siilvslniia, Pushta, Aj)ushta 

and Kritriina).t But in the language of the science of music 
it is again divided into three parts, according to tho organs 
from which tiny proceed, viz.: (mandra) or chest voice, 

arising in the heart, (Madhya) in the throat, and ?rrr 
(Tara) in the head or the cavities of the brain. 'J'ho vibra- 
tions of the vocal chords producing the Madhya .sound are 

• atlfJTT 1 

*r5r?n^«trr<^fr: d'ls^r | 

?rfr JfTJtliT. 11 

sTr®Ri^|5r fqj; | 

^ft- sTr"rif?ifl^Rr%5i 5rr?fsfWr^ II 

e'tirfc?jrr*rr: I 
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twice as rapid as tlioao producing the Mnndra sound and 
those producing this sound are twice as rapid as those produc- 
ing the Madhya.* It is these throe that, in the language 
of the Vedas, are tonne d Udatta, Anudatta and Swarita. 
Sound, tlms constituted, is of 22 varieties, termed or 
particles of sound. They proceed from the blowing of the air 
against the 22 Nadis (chords) which lie about the Sushumna 
Nadi.f It is those Sriitis which constitute the groundwork 
of the extensive system of musical harmony that so wonder- 
fully delights the estluitic portion of the human nature. No 
sound is said to bo perfect unless it passes through the Srutis 
or intervals. 

Swara proceeds from Sriitis being the aggregate result 
of a uuinber of them as per statement shown 

SwaraR or Notes. 

under : — + 

♦ ST? ’T'lfsr'Hvrifrr I 

mff ffJI'?*jtW=?Tr: II 

I 

fTR-fT: “jrfrffiTf: 11 

I 

i fj: ?'Trr: JTr'>nrn'-iti?r: I 

rH»i^ RTt? ?Pr fTfT 4 II 

¥4 cItti: iT-ft-n-JT-q »T?ri: 1 

^i'Ti’TiTr ^ II 

y?il?r Tsg rnftf ^ I 

ft iT'«H‘-’Tfrirfif?FTRH?Ii'%T'ir Kffr: I 
fT TT? ?t?5i 'TffTqiT?f!i: II 
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X I ihn 

R 4frgffft' sn^RTT •. 


I ^ ?%• 

V hwjt .. 

^ 

% ^spft ^ •• 

» ?l= 

^ ^r .. 

^ STPWT 

wRsrsifT .. 

Mq i R»^ airawr 

’I’t jfmT= m> 

M Hnfsft ^ •• 

Vt Rr^: ?«•• 

X't •• 



X® arnTTf^ ^^■• 

'B^r .. 

^r^'r arraRTr 




^fpTsrr »T»’^ 



Swams aro sctoii in number, the same as in tbo reckon- 
ing of the European systems, and their tendency is to exer- 
cise a soothing influence on the car. Their names are : — «r^, 
5irw, irhTR, T^, marked for shortness, 

W, ft, »r, »r, «T, »T, 1% (sa, ri, ga, riia, pa, dhu, ni.) Srutis have 
five »rn% (Jatis) viz.; itff, sn^r^, qf^orr, and qt?r ( Deepta 
Ayata, Karuua, Mridu, Madhya) which have their subdivi- 
sions and these jatis and subdivisions inhere in the Ewaras. 
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Those Swaras vary as they arise from the three organs of the 
body already alluded to, viz.: as they are of iFJT, and 
firr (Mandra, Madhya and Tara) origin. Besides these, it 
was also found necessary to add to the original notes 12 
flat and sharp notes, to serve the purpose of Hindu music, 
and they are called ( Vikrita ) Swaras or modified 

notes, as per this table : — 



nmn 

STHT. 









V 

ar^^TTir: 



rfaaR. ni-fTTr* 

f^’Sf^rarr 

^yK^Mn«-viKi 





: 

i ff 





IS 





j 

1 






?P=#T5ffW: 





1 

1 








X’. 



#5rr#w?r: 



: 



1 


The seven notes wore arranged under four castes, viz. : — 
Brahmniia, Ksliatriyii, Vysya and Sudra; Shadja, Madhyaina 
and Panchaina falling under the first class; Risliabha and 
Dliaivata, under the second ; Gandhara and Nishada under 
the third ; and Antaras and Kakalis under the fourth class. 
Regarded in reference to their application to liagas the 
Swaras are of four aspects, viz.: Vadi(^f^) Sainvadi 
and Anuvadi (sT3^) Vivadi Vadi is that which 

iinlieates iho Kaya and is that which is of the greatest use 
in the formation of a Rayn and the ascertainment of its 
pi’culiar character. Samvtuli is an important auxiliary to it 
in auiioiuiciiig the nature of the Ruga, and VivhtH is the 
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note which is discordaut to the oar and destroys tlic ini^lodi- 
ous effect of the Aiuivadis arc subordinate notes im- 

mediately preceding or following the essential notes to which 
they are attached and severally contribute, to some ex(ei.»t, 
to the development of a Raga. Vadi is termed by Sanskrit 
writers the prince of Swaras, Anuvadi its auxiliary and mini- 
ster, and Vivadi, the enemy. The Swaras are further dis- 
cribed as having seven colours, and are represented as having 
had their origin in the seven continents or divisions of the 
world, called Dvipas, according to Indian Geography, viz.:— • 
Jambudvipa, Sakadvipa, Kusadvipa, Kraunchadvipa, Salina- 
lidvipa, Svotadvipa, and Pushkaradvipa, respectively in the 
order in which they are arranged in the Hindu scale of Music.* 

* ^ !irf>??rT- 

^ II »iNTr« I ll 

^ I jrrr;f | 

^ 5 srfw: II 

STTqr ^ I 

^ ^ II 

ff 1 

rrmw II 

I 

II \ II 

R-^r 5 5fn l?73irff( Rpit »r% I 

tT5Tr<Ti 1 

'tfiT; ^ 3r»ir^tiq4i ?% II 

irrrT: Erf3rr?!T.' II 

!rt4‘vr~iT» wrr^; I 
nri4t ?Tir-- II 

?i>?'5rffr?T?T: ?rW)'iT'prwrr: I 
tTferfsirffiT sfNrf: ^^1r«r?rfrr: II 

’ir^ ^ 'T'T: I 

^ 3riT^r?nr»3??rKT II 

trfr rt^ ¥t ^Ihf^ H^n^r^r I 

^nir’irHql ll— «'tliTC5'5fWr- 1 
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TIk^so Swaras, in tlio mythological language of Indian 
literature, have their authors (Uisliis), the presiding deities 
(l)evatas) and their metres (chandas) and they indicate, 
besides, the several emotions of man thus : — sa and ri indi- 
cating valour, (Vira) surprise (Adbhuta), andanger (Kaudra); 
dlta indicating disgust (Beebhatsu) and fear (Bhayanaka); 
ga and 7ii indicating compassion (Karuna) and ma and pa 
indicating laughter (hasya) and refined love (sringara). 
Grama is the collection of Swaras, the groundwork of 
^ Murchanasy Tanas, Jatis and JatyamsaTcas, 

composed of a fixed number of srutis. Gmma 
is of two varieties, the shadjagrama and the madhyama- 
grama, a third, viz. ; Gandhara Grama being now extinct and 
out of use.* The seven notes, with Shadja as their keynote, 
constitute the natural scale, termed the Shadjagrama and 
Madhyma grama is that which is made up with Madhyama as 
the keynote. But a singer may start with any keynote and 
the succeeding notes will be affected accordingly, but such 
scales are not strictly esteemed as gramas but are viewed 
as modes. It should, hero, bo borne in mind, however, 
that the human organism of voice is not so powerful as to 
produce more than 2^ suptakas or scales, and chiefly owing to 
this circiimstaiico ma, which is the exact middle betw^een 
two similar tetrachords is taken to bo the natural scale. 


There are four kinds of Varnas or manipulations of 
,, notes, viz.: (Stliayi) (Arohi) 

Vanias, Alan- 

Karas aiui (Avurohi) and (Sauchari). 

Murtliaiias. which a single note is 


repeated a number of times with a fixed pause, the second 

* mm: I 

niTfif: 1 JTwfr mi mtf II— rm\ I 

m ^ h ?T^r: || 

^efr 111 I 
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that in which iho notes are produced in the ascending order^ 
tho third the process, the rovorscof this, and the fourth, the 
mizturo of thoso three procosscs, thus 

!• W* 

II. % ftf If, w, t, w in. Pti >t, «r, ir, fr, fj. 

IV. fr, «r, Pr, «r, ft, ft, ft, qr, ft, 

Alaukara is tho permutation of those several groups of 
Varnas in numerous varieties thus: WW, ftft, inr, and wft»r» 
ftn^f and ^ft, ftif, which are examples of 

and ftj (Nishkarsha, Visturna and Biudu), the 
divisions of STOlft and ifTTflP.* 

Sthayi is of seven kinds, Arohi of twelve, Avnrohi of 
twelve and Sauchari of twenty-live. Besides tliese there are 
seven other varieties according to one authority, and live 
more according to another, making up on the whole sixty- 
eight varieties of Aluukaros. 

qnn^. 

^ ^ | jrartTra^r: v jra?nn-^r: ^ \ n- 

errt: « Jmrr • 

^ >nr: ^ 515^; I V <{ % »TrW: » !r?rRr:- 

a»r i »jft^*Kr ° ri » ^??WT Pr. 

^ ^ (nniTT:) ^ V 5T»-2^: (aT^fTSf:) 

5T%»I: «r: I 

r<»r*H «■ II 

«r»r!#Wv>ri5'>lj iTr^«trt«T5T: I 

?T^ ^Mrf^nnr’i il 

^•tifrrRTiir: 1 
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iNirmr srnnf^, 

\ ^ I ****ifl! V JTWK: ^ irai?' \ S*IT1W! ® ^*<9- 

^ sn^: ^?[T^= \|!rs= 

\v \% W*rt \« \K kf^: \% ^inT 7 ^> 

^•» iTf^: S^frlfTWli t^TR: ^V jr a TT< y tf^9 =- 

w^i4«iM«ii srnnft. 

\ ?in»i5w«r! ^ *f?raTTTO«r> | aw^^Nr: v ^rinrPT; <t fir^: 

I 

\ ^ffsfhT: ^ »i?r93*r- MHt: v ^ a»i9#i » ?nisff : 

^<Tft \ ’9?KT9iK: ^ ■sr^: ^ 5t?!r! V «mn>K : <t Wfftf:. 

Murchanas aro performed by going over the seven notes of 
tho selected scale backwards and forwards, which are the 3?T- 
tlVT and ST9fff"T (ArohaTia and Avarohana) already men- 
tioned.* They aro ossejitial ornaments oUtar/as, and largely 
contribute to their extension and development. There are 
seven Murchanas of the ShadJaijrama and seven of Madhyama 
gi’ama,as w'ill be seen in thefollowing table (p.l8.) In each grama 
there being Murchanas formed of Shadja and Madhyama 
we get 7 X2+7X2 or 28 Miirchanaif of Arohana and the 

* ^»Tr5 ffrrwr «ffrRr*irff5’’&r?frf^H; I 
qT*r?^ flT: II 

^TFT «r?;3nr-q^ I 

AT ^flirrar II 

tnrgr I 

?n^dr=^*T^rmsr I 

II 

«»fl«Ht«K<; I 

??rT Trrffar afWiJff wvtr^ ^ ii 

gjPT! I 


8 
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andH. 


^TfsnrnjT: 

3'=fK»fsrr 

^r, rr, JT- *r. q-. »t. f^r . 
t^. fr, *T. n, «T. .. 

^ r7. 7, 7. 7, 7, ft, 7 

rsPTf i 

7. 7. 7, 7. ft, 7. f% 

3-TRr*r?rr ! 

vt, Pr. 5T, ft'. »r. >T. 7 -. 

7. 7, 7, ft, 7, ftr, 7 

: 

7, Vf, f7. ft, »T, 7 ... 

7, 7, ft, 7, rW, 7 , 7 

»rm^§nTr ! 

7, 7, 7. f7. ft, 7 .. 

7, ft, 7, f7, 7, 7, 7 

arqtfrffrr ' 

»f, T. >t» R. fC... 

ft, 7, r7. 7, 7. 7, 

STPT^-^^TT : 

ft Hy T, VT, F^, .. 

7, f7, 7. 7, 7, 7, ft 

JTK’rmnJTr; | 

1 

?T. >1, Ft. vt r5:',Tr'... 

7, ft, 7, f7, 7, 7, 7 

^f^orr^r ■ 

Hy q-, Ft, Fc .. 

ft, 7, f7, 7, 7. 7, 7 

' 

F", -f, 2T, T, <T. Ft, .. ' 

7, Pr, 7, 7, 7, 7, ft 



TT^ TT, qr. V-, Pt...; 

f7, 7- 7 . 7, 7, ft. 7 

.rr^rr 

fir. 5T. k, '-7, 57, T, VT...! 

7, 7, 7, 7. ft, 7, f7 

'frr^ ! 

*4, Ft* R:> jt. 7 ...: 

7. 7, 7- ft, 7 . r^, vjf 

j 

q, f-^r, 5 t, q ... 

1 

i 

7, 7, ft, 7, PT, 7, 7 


sMiiio liuiiiL'erof^l iiKikiT5;^»- in nil M urcliMiin.^ in 
ijramas. Since ])jrniiitn!ioMS uF notc.> may he made with 
each of tlie^o noie.s a< ilic keyiK*te, we get 50 X 7 or ;J1»2 
varieties of on tlie whole. This is ilie nnmbi r 

.fixed l.)y Sd'r.’iadcca in Sft ufjit'irni mifcara^ ami MithuKja and 
DanLlla inontTai only four varieties, viz., Parmi, Slnuhicrt*^ 
tha iind Aiulavcrthu and Sadharini. hi the (hindlnira grama 
there are seven vai ieties. T<uui*i are pure Murclia- 

nas with this difference : — M urrJidnufs take info account 
})Olli Ai’ohaua and Acaruhaiuiy whei-ea.s Tanas'^' take into 

* rffjTf: ’?r?^in'^rrif?Tf: II 

rTVir^ M- I 
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mticc only fclic former. Sanfjita Ratnahara says that Tanas 
make up on the whole a total of 81 varieties iu both ShaJja 
find Mftilhi/amfb fj ramus under Shadaon, and Audara divi- 
sions.^ When tho Swaras in all Mun^lmnnSj whether Sam- 
purna or Asampurtta, arc produced in all permutations they 
form ( I'^nfatanas), and there arc 5,040 of thorn in each 

Murrkana^f Tliero being, as has been already pointed out, 
5(5 MnrehanaSy we see there arc 50X 5,040 or 2,82,240 
Kntataiias in all in both gramas. 

R ajas . — R iga is an arrangomont const! rnted by S warns 
diid V'arnas, and furnishing great deliglit and gratification 
to the senses. J Hf R t /a. is implied tho agroeable effect of 
any determiiiato suc'cessiuu of notes conployod wit.li a striet 
regard to the laws of Vadi, Sarnvadi, Aniivadi and Vivadi, 
arranged wllli df/t/r//aaas and of proportional lengths with 
respect to tho iiatnro of the Inj i. M tiaa. ja divides them 
into three parts: — Siidlias, Cehayal.igas, and Smkiriias 
Jinil Kalkinaiha divides Ragas into 

Oudava (with 5 notes), SJu.idara (with o), and Sayapurna 
(with 7), and enumerates 20 junacipal Rfj'i>'. According to 
this author there are six principal i,ni ile RagMs), 

viz., Sriraja, Vasantu, llliairava, Panehama, M 'gliaraga, and 
Brihaniiata. Eaeli of these Iiaviiig six wives they make up 

t arrt'TSi^i fltTm ?7‘5iT>Tinr'f^.:. f=rrr: 1 

'T’iT: j | 

II 

j ’TaSTiTI i 

wiffif’t ssr^.fris fT'^r I 

11 

1 ’41') f4C=l'nri'ii'4fr: I 
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in all 42 Bagas. This author . farther mentione certain Bagas 
as appropriate to the morning time^ some midday, some the 
afternoon, and some the nightf and he adds that, when sang 
under the royal mandate, no such restriction is necessary. 
He also mentions that these Bagas are appropriate to certain 
seasons of the year, thus : — 


1. Sriraga (with consorts) is to be sung in Sisirarutn. 


2. Vasunta 

do. 

do. 

in Vasantarutu. 

3. Bhairava 

do. 

do. 

in Grlshmarutu. 

4. Panchama 

do. 

do. 

in Saradrutu. 

5. Megharaga 

do. 

do. 

in Varsharutu. 

6. Natenarayana do. 

do. 

in Hemantarutu. 


Besides the opinion of Kalkinatha there are others of equal 
and superior authority, and they are shown in detail in tho 
Appendix hereto. Growing out of these there have arisen 
numerous varieties of liagas both in the IJiiidustaui and tho 
Karnataka systems of music, and their lists are aj>peaded 
in the Appendix. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Tke system of instrumental music was in practice in the 
earliest times of the history of onr land, and 

InstrumentB. held that Sacrificial rites ( Yagams) 

liad no ofiicacy unless two Brahmins played 
upon the Vina in concert with a third Brahman singing.* 
Rites performed in this way wmre held to secure the four- 
fold blessings of mortals, viz.: vfR, auS’, and »flv (right- 
toonsness, wealth, gratification of desires and heavenly 
bliss). V!nn was the favt)urito instrument of music with 
Rudra, Nurada, Saras wati, Tumburn, Gana and others.f 

* “frrmt nmfr: II 

?i1t yrlT! II I rusruM ^TM'tr'TURxiF- 

ffr II I -{fHn: ll ^iorrfT^’i 

UUC-'VfT 11 ^iR: II 

^t®n^i?Rcr^>rfT unfr- 11 — I 

t y?qr I q'loif ur: rrir- 

RfRr<<R II “ rfurRmw: I 

Rfr'fi; nt^fRRr’ifRf UTr'^RTrirRsRr 1 
aifRR^I W Ul RSf^fStRl RtfR^ II 
cUfRrjfrRR | 

RRiSRR Rjrw: fRrTfRRR II 

fTRlfR : flHf»fl«Rr fRR’^ RRf^Rr I 
fwRT RfftRrRRfr II 
fWRTRTRUPRRTR fRR^RTRRR RT I 
ff^Rr^^^lR^rfRT RTpRiir II 

RRR«1 uWlRPTr fR^RR- I 

fl'RRT tif RtRT Hf<lR»linCRI= I 

riIr Hr% 11 I 
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Instrumentjil Music which in accompaniincnt. with (iitnin 
and Nrityam has the effective power of sotting it off fo 
its greatest advantage, is of four kinds : — ( having 
or strings) { having holes, such ns bamboo lliitcs) 

( made of leather, such ns drums) and ^ ( made 
of brass and other metals). Vinaa are cither or 

the former of olden times and the latter of 
nowadays. There are other varieties of Tinas* such as 
f%5r, sr^rMl, f^RPff'r, 

&c. has these varieties, rr :.: — TP?:, 

‘te., in’*' "*■ the 

following varieties, rh.: qrf, fffpr, ^rrr, F'srr, 

3‘S'^i', tfpT, »Tff, and 

tjST has the following : — JTR?’, ^f^T^TPr, Ef?T, VTg'tTr, 

5r?rr, and The varieties of the tirst of these elassi-s 

arise from the difforonee ill the niiMiber of strings strung 
to the Fiaas', for instance, has mie string, two, 

nrttsfl-, throe, ^sr, seven, nine, and twenty- 

one strings, three ?trnT and .seven in this WMi ld it was 

called The* cunstructi-)n of is thus des- 

* ffrd K^rr'Tff fT*r I 

r^TS^rV'T UiJT^FTJttrirfjTJ^g |{ 

3???-^ m iT^ trWeTfl ifV? II 
stjarn^ hW I 

3RVT ^ ff 'HiH; -^rrrvrn^tfai' I 

warFf-. -tv ff-stn II 

vY^ri ij r?it'-4r v(^,t | 

li[iTt'i''vr vrf rf»''ii’nr-:viTi-f4i II 

f'snri I'tv'Ti ^ vfi II 

arfrru'qiir fw^^ti ^ ntfti'f diiv;! trr | 
ffv'll'v: V'II'T fiV'd 'tlV-lIKtl II 

v?l: Tl't: t.IVtil V4t.vri I 

4il5«lipi4it3is}| H-^i: n'lVf-nvui: || 
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m'lictl; — Tilt' frame shcHi III bo Indian inches in length, 
ami live inches from its end there should be a hole o|>en on 
botli sides of the Vina for living tho iMovtviblo |H*g«. An 
iiu-li Avithin this hole slionhl bo madu another smaller one* 
with a (irmly fixed peg to hold tho moveable peg fast and 
one inch beyond a little piece of wood should bo placed for 
strings to run ever (about two iuches high and liiiir inches 
widej.t TJio inudo of constrnetioii of other instruments are 
not iiidicat(;d lierc for fear of roiideriiig this epitome an - 
nect'ssarily prolix. 

5's5Rr 1 

rfvr I 

'Kr II 

sr’T'T^r firf; ^rT::T3-(j^rT<Tf I 

'ir-fn'-HiT:.. ^ It 

3;’lij5Pff;qcfT; II -rmHVI-I: I 
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TALA OR TIME 


Tala, — Tala is described by as the iron piece for 

curbing the elephant, viz.j because it prescribes the 

exact measurement of time within which its elements should 
occur. The word Tala simply means the beating of time 
by clapping the hands. Laya being used to represent eter- 
nal time, any portion of it can be recognised by events occur- 
ring in it. In music Laya signifies the stream of time that 
runs through a piece or composition from the instant of its 
adoption to that when it is dropped. Laya is of three kinds; 
riz.y Vilambita, Madhya and Druta. When Laya is mea- 
sured in conformity to Chandas or symmetrical arrangement 
of Afatras, which form the groundwork of Ta/a, it is called 
Tala, Tala follows Chandas or metre without which any 
musical composition is lifeless. Four raatras form the unit 
of measurement, less than that not being clear enough 
for the appreciation of Laya, Beating time by means of tho 
conventional words and letters in use in tho Sanskrit musi- 
cal science is called San g at a ^ of which there are various 
styles, differing according to the variety of Chandas. Tala 
arises according to Sanskrit authorities, wlien there is a 
combination of (time), (action) and JfR’ (interval 
or pause). Tala has ten sthtT: viz,: ^TT^rf:, 

and Gita, Vadya, 

Nritya all three appear fixed by Tala,* 

* pm ^ I 

PP' I 

P ftUPP PP‘ II 

Pm mPKf^: I 

mfps: ^pFp I 

Pm PfP^ ^PpfitfP WP II 

(^p^tpi: p^ ftvRt p\p It 
pp pvm I . 

*Tf^: mWRm P^Pl: ||—«fm^Tm I 
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DANCING. 


The Sanskrit Science of music deals with the senses of the 
eye and the ear, the former in witnessing the 
dancmgT dance and the expressions, and the latter in 
hearing the sounds of music. The latter 
having been briefly run over the former comes in for con- 
sideration. It has not been dwelt upon by any one who has 
interested himself in the exposition of the principles of the 
Hindu musical science. But its relation to the musical 
science is evident and its elucidation is, therefore, of the 


greatest importance in a treatise on music. Wo shall 
therefore deal with it as space would permit. BharcUa 
Sastra, as the science of dancing and expression is called, 
was first taught to Bharataruhi by Brahma, and he exhibi- 
ted it before Siva when he was dancing. Siva taught the 
science, thus instituted by him, to his disciple Tandu or 
Nandikesvara and Bharat a learning the portion of it which 
males practise, called Taiidava from Tandu, taught it to 
Rishis who bequeathed it to their mortal descendants. Siva 
likewise instructed Furcate (his consort) in the portion of it 
practised by females which was termed Lasya. The former, 
Tandava, is masculine and heroic, and the latter gentle, 
love-inspiring and tender. Lasya was taught by Parvate 
to Usha (BanasuiVs daughter), who imparted it to the 
Gopis resident in Dwarka. From them it passed to the 
inhabitants of the places outside Dwarka, and gradually 
became universally known. The science of dancing thus 
descended is of three kinds, idz . : 


* am Pwr JiRra I 

II frw HTJT: I 

II fi fc: 1 ^7>T"rr^r'*n 

4 
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Nritta is that in whicli the gesticulations and the expres- 
sions of the body are regulated by /a/n, and centred in the? 
stamp of the feet on the ground and which is devoid 

of Rasas and Bhavas of Basa Sastra. Natya is Unit 

which is employed in dramatic representations, and answers 
to the action of the dramatis 'personce on the European stiige. 
It is so much varied that an exposition of it in this plact? 
would bo unnecessary and superfluous, and it has its a])j)ro- 
priatc treatment in works on Indian Dramaturgy, such as 
the Dasarupaka, Sahityadarpana, and other works. Xriftja^ 
with which the present subject has most to deal, is saturatcul 
with the Rasas and the Bhavas (Vibhava, Amibhiiva rind 
Sancharibhavas) and is termed, by pre-(Mninonc(', l)y the 
name by which the science itself is called. Thrso tlireo 
divisions are again subdivided, each into the masciiiinc and 
the feminine aspects of it, viz., the Ta)t(lica ami the Lasi/a. 
For the accurate representation of tlio numerous varieti(‘s of 
it is necessary that the place in which, and tlio persons 
by whom, it is conducted, and the music and the instruments 
accompanying it sliould conform to certain fixed rules laid 
down in the Bharata Sastra upon wliich it is unnecessary to 
dwell in this place. Strict regard should, however, be paid 
to the following particulars, which form the main portion 
of the subject matter of the science : — the 24 kinds of 
motions of the head, 44 of the eye, G of the brow, 4 of th(i 
nock, the the 25 

24 ^ 11 IG principal 0 

10 4 and otlier 

TnTg?rr?Ti? I JTTr irrrTrfiiTr^^fTr- 
II mf*T: : I 

II I 

I sTurm^fnrri'Jir ^r’i^ 

’TT!r-*?Tsf II (ikiiq ll~ifqi!Tr?5fi^r:| 
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PSr? and other f iTfW^T. *r^ 
and other ^r«nT7f5r^fCT^T, 

?nRr35f?<T^, tjwfr?^r>»nT^, 

<| n ( C f R<4!( ^, ?:«fnWSTTRr9[rRr?ti^ffft>Tf and others. Acorn- 
pleto treatment of the elements of the science of dancing 
would bo too lengthy for our present purpose, and this ex- 
ceedingly meagre outline is, therefore, deemed sufficient. 

Having thus presented a skeleton of the science of music 
in India to our readers, we shall proceed to 
observe with what strictness the adherence 
to the principles laid down in works upon 
tlic? science was enforced, and how zealously it was guarded 
from degoiioratioii and defilement. The strictest injunctions 
were laid down for the guidance of persons who entertained 
a wish to learn and practise it, and they could not be better 
expre.s.sed than in tlio words of Narada in his SiJisha, tlio 
oldest work upon the science uf music, now extant, which 
run thus : — 


GuTias and 
Durihas. 


3 f ^rftvrr ?prfnfTfrrq“«rr i 
?r>r norr: ii v ii rnr *rr»T W^fKr- 

ii ^ li ^ttit w- 

II ? II 5rr%c% Rrc:5irTyf»rF»i^|i?r»i 

II ¥ II 5rr*iPT»rfiT*T3r?PrR^* n ii s?ni» ht*! 

TTqrfPTiTfrF^?yriTn^>pff7fr^r%ffg*fftr> ^ T g T % 'TT^’raTffTOHq-ff^- 
^^5frfT»Tf5JrtTT^7rfrr ?r»^3T7rf% 5!rTirfir?g^ ii \ ii 
5Tr»iT^fnfc?T s*r?»r<TfRTif»TnT ii«ii yyt ?r»iTyrr»T R i ><Rt r *< w- 

sfhrgiTfrwrt ’?<Trfrn?rT!T*irr^4^r77rf:TrRr4: ii <f ii 

sTr»Trfr<TpT^r7irt?r ir^q^rtwJTRr ?T«iTtT ii \ ii g*- 

Hrr srni ii ii 5TT»r 

?7r‘ntrT^'NifM%fT7friiTcn>T?T3^ ii ii 

3^4-* ’TPt II I II 

’SfT^ wr^: 11 »ftlTg:|?»T5«T^*T3iTTRl^»I I 

f5rif«r*m w«it n^ii Prf9r^^^»ir9?f^i 

fTn5#t *ftf?RprrvgTO h ^ ii sTr^m: ?r»rf*i«5yl% tt- 

'fftiTf: I W: II ^ II 
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POETRY. 


In this way we have seen how the musical science of India 
was developed from the Vedic hymns and what vast ramifi- 
cations it underwent in the hands of the ancient and 
the modern proficients of the science. But the hymns of 
the Vedas had themselves a double aspect. While contain- 
ing the vital germs of the science of music, as above treated 
of, allowing scope for its fullest development, they >verc 
likewise the groundwork of the modern Sanskrit language, 
which, as has been universally acknowledged, has playetl 
the most important part in the philological history of tlie 
world. The Vedic literature in its primitive state, with 
its peculiar language and metrical and grammatiaU struc- 
ture, gave place to the profane literature of later days. 
Sanskrit authors agree in declaring that after the Verlic 
literature the first systematic production that formed the 
second great epoch in the literary Listoiy' of the world, 
namely, the formation of the profane Sanskrit literature, 
was the Ramayana by Valmika, who describes himself as 
having w'ritten it under inspiration. It was ho fur the first 
time that sang the Slo/ias (stanzas in the Annshtiip metre), 
which subsequently became almost the sole medium through 
which any Sanskrit idea was communicated. These Slokas 
of the Ramayana were sung by Lava and Kusa, the sons of 
Rama, on the lyre with all the required accompaniments. 
But the epic, in itself, was historical, and the plot and the 
language formed, therefore, the principal part of it, and tho 
music in which the verses were set were simply sccondiiry 
in importance. This was, thendurc, the essential distinc- 
tion between tho music and the poetryof our ancestors, viz., 
while in the former music formed the mainstay and the 
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language its auxiliary^ in the latter the reverse was the 
case^ i. e.y the language formed the important element and 
the music its accessory. Notwithstanding this difference^ 
it was still the case that verses were sung to music and 
were distinguished from prose under the name Padya 
(having four feet), while prose was designated Gadya (that 
which was spoken). Even now-a-days we have observed the 
amatory songs of Krishna Karnamrita^ and similar works 
are sung by musicians at the end of their entertainment in 
several Ragas. It is likewise not unusual that in feasts, 
before the close of the repast, amatory and other verses 
arc sung in some Raga or other, or sometimes in more tlian 
one, according to the knowledge or the capacity of the 
singer. Poetry, thus defined, is termed Padija, i, e., having 
four feet, and it is twofold — Vriifa and Jati, Yrittas are 
lucasurod hy letters and Jatis by the length of the sounds, 
lerined Matra^, The former are of three kinds, viz., Samuiii, 
Ardhasamum, and Visliamum, the first kind having four 
similar feet, the second having the first and the third and 
t he second and the fourth feet similar, and the last having four 
dissimilar feet. Letters, which form the elements of verse, 
arc in Sanskrit metres, either vowels or consonants followed 
by vowels, forming single complete sounds. They are either 
long or short, and long letters are cither letters long 
in themselves or short letters having an or 

a Visdnja, or a compound letter after them. Long letters 
or Gurus arc represented by Ga and short letters or 

II 1 3 ^: II 

1 f^soRTil 
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Laghiis by La. By a combination of theso long and short 
letters, three and three together, are produced the Gaiias, 
which are eight in number, and they are 
Of these, Ma has three long letters, Na has three short 
letters, Bha has the first letter long and the others shorti 
Ja has the middle long and the others short, Ba has tho 
middle letter short and the others long, Ta has the last 
letter short and the others long, Ya has the first letter short 
and the others long, and Sa has tho last letter long and 
the others short. They will be best understood by taking tho 
letters »rr,rrr, rr, ^ three and three together, 

beginning from the first and having regard to tho longtli or 
the shortness of the letters and observing that a set of three 
having a certain letter as the first is the Gana termed by 
that letter thus : — (short, long, and long) is 
(all long), HirriT (long, long, and short), and so 
on. The penultimate letter ^ stands for the short letter and ^ 
for tho long. The eight Geinas are thus symbolized: — 

5TIII, ^ The matras 

are also of five ganasy each gana having four mairasy thus : 

11^ Ub 'Sib lin«* These Ganasaud JatU constitute the 
verses in Sanskrit poetry, of which the former arc classified 
under 20 Cchiindasas : the first Cchundas having one letter 
for each foot, the second two letters, the third three, 
and so on. Their names are throes: — Uktha, Atyuktlia, 
Madhya, Pratishtha, Supratisthii, Gayatri, Uslinic, Anush- 
tup, Brihati, Panktl, Trishtup, Jagatl, Atijagati, Sar- 
kari, Atisarkari, Ashti, Atyashti, Dhriti, Atidhritti, Kriti, 
Prakriti, Akriti, Vikriti, Sanskriti, Atikriti, and IJtkriti.t 

* %^rr: : | 

*T?T II ?T<rr I ^ g- 
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Kach of iTtoso contains several kinds of verses tindef 
(lifFercnt names with different arrangements of Ganaa. 
Besides these there are the DandaUaSy which are of ten 
vari(?tics, and all these constitute the division termed Sama^ 
vrittams. Of Ardhammavritiam there are six varieties, viz,, 

Vishama- 

vriftnH are six in number viz., 

and JaiU or Matravrittas are ten, viz.,aTnfr, 

:, Tq^rfrT:, 

Hnfnfifr^:. Besides these, again, th(?rcaro the varieties %f T H74 
and q"5^Tf^, and These complete the 

system of Sanskrit versification so largely employed in 
Sanskrit poetry and the drama, and in every production the 
object of which is to teach the subject thereof with caso 
and beauty. Prose works are very rare in the Sanskrit 
language, and besides the Dasakumtiracharita, KadarabarT, 
and one or two others none are traceable either in ancient 
or modern Sanskrit literature. Even prose, thongli devoid 
■of division into feet, is still bound by sliglit restrictions, and 
they are of three kinds, viz., TtRT, and 

Vr iff aka is that kind of prose composition in which there 
are soft letters and a sparing use of compound words written 
in a simple heaiitiful style. I fkallkiTp'd^a is that in which 
compound words arc almndant and hard letters are exten- 
sively us(*d. Vr!ffa<}audlti is that in which aro interspersed 
bits which conform to the rules of vorsitication.t 

fr-fl ^IFlWrrfT^: I 

flirr: w;ir?rr ^i-jt II I 

* 'K«<Ti=r n^f I 

rT^f?iir?r5frTSTPTf=fr»iWH?fi: II— 

t 3T4r?iTrerr ^ I frj »r4 k- 

^11 Tirrsfc I 3 ^: I) 
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All the kinds of verses above defined are freely and exten- 
sively used in Mahratta, Telugu, Kanareso, and Malayaluin 
literatures in Southern India, Tamil having a separate sys- 
tem of prosody based on principles similar to those on 
which Sanskrit prosody is built, but still distinct. In addi- 
tion to the Sanskrit verses, Mahratta literature has also its 
Abhangas, large and small (ifr^r and largo 

Abhangas having two and small Abhangas three sub-varieties, 
its Diiulces its Sakccs its Oiiivecs 

and its Ghanaksharis Telugu lias the Chcvfin 

and other Fadyas peculiar to its literature, and Kanareso and 
Malayalum their own Fadyas. Tamil versification, altln)ugh 
originally based on the same principles as Sanskrit, has 
undergone much modification, and, at present, it has got it.s 
|)5^, viz., Kalippay Asiriyappa, Vahjlppa, and others. It lias 
also its Vrittamsi which, in spite of any modification, bear 
an unmistakable resemblance to Sanskrit verses. These 
details constitute the poetical literature of Southern India, 
viewed in respect of its prosody. But in this connection 
one circumstance should be mentioned in prominence, viz., 
that, besides the classic poetry of the literature of these 
languages, songs on diverse subjects, embodying prayers, 
worship, theology, and philosophy, and others composed by 
certain religious men and priests, are sot to music with strict 
regard to its rules and are popularized under such names as 
Padas, &c. This concludes the subject herein undertaken 
for treatment, and our pains, we would esteem as amply re- 
warded, if the above meagre indications find favour with our 
numerous readers and constitute an incentive to them for 
paying their best attention to the various portions of this 
dissertation and exposing to the world more of the excel- 
lences of our musical literature, which we have thus feebly 
attempted to put before our countrymen. 



HISTORY OF THE GAYAN SAMAJ OF POONA 
AND MADRAS. 


In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to point ont 
the excellences of the Indian musical science, and we 
liave, likewise, seen how they were gradually forgotten, 
and how, at the present time, little attention is paid to it 
by onr countrymen. To revive a taste for our musical 
science amongst our brethren of the upper class, and to 
raise it up in their estimation, an association was formed at 
Toona, on ord October lS7t, under the designation of The 
Poona (layan Sain a Tliis Association, notwithstanding 
many vicissitudes and obstacles, gradually grew in impor- 
tance and strengtli until, now, it could fairly be said that 
it lias accjuired a status suincient to ensure its permanent 
stability in tin’s country. Inunodiatcly after tlie institution 
was established, wlicu it liad hardly nnade any perceptible 
progress, it being tlio first movement of the kind in 
A\'esterii India, and opposed to the prejudices of the orthodox 
community which is always very mimcrous, a blow was 
given to it by the liombay Times of India in its print of 
the 25th October 1870 as follows:— 

•‘111 the year lv874, there was established at Poona an 
institution called the *• Gay an Sainaj.^^ It was one of the 
outgrowths of ail ambition to revive the ancient Arts 
and Sciences of India, and to restore to tlic land, under the 
great seal of time, the glory and the prestige which have 
been usurped by the nations of Europe. The prospectus 
(unisisied of four parts, the first of which lays it down that 

Singing, it seems, is one of the original powers of the 
emotional constitution of the human race/^ that singing, 
as tradition goes, allures the denizens of the forest,^^ that 
“ its power to please and amuse cauuot, therefore, fail with 
human beings unless some of them were intended to hold a 
place in a still lower order of creation."' Proceeding ou 
this broad priuciplc, part II. observes that while fine 
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arts and sciences prosper witli wealth, tliey get scorclied 
up and are finally annihilated by the blast of poverty/" So 
it is not unlikely that 50 years hence not a vestige will 
remain to denote that singing, dancing, &c., had once w^ith 
us a place amongst the fine arts, unless some people of the 
present day lend their support to revive the art which now 
languish/" In this view,"" sajs part II., has been 
established the Gayau Samaj, that is, an institution for the 
encouragement of the art of singing, including, as tlie 
objects of its patronage, instrumental music and cverv- 
tliing in that comprehensive term ‘ GoonJ "" The princi])al 
advantages secured by an institution of this kind are thus 
Bummarized 

1. The Gayan Samaj will become an arena where 
artists could display their talents in the several depart- 
ments before an appreciative audience/" 

2. It will attract persons from difierent parts of the 
country to seek the laurels held out by the Samaj ; thus 
creating in the persons a pride of their profession/" 

3. It wdll be a means of assisting, although in a very 
slight degree, those who tlirough impecuniosity depend 
solely on their profession for their livelihood/" 

4. It will afford its members varied amusement at 
state intervals at an cxj)cnsc individually quite out of pro- 
portion to the nature and amount of the amusement de- 
rived/" 

o. It will benefit society generally by the new tie 
whicli it will create amongst its members/" 

6. And lastly, the Samaj will be instrumental in 
preserving our nationality in the sense of our jiosscssing 
an indigenous art of singing, whicli, unlike English music, 
has challenged all attempts at its being reduced to writing."" 

Part IV. is a list of the members of the Samaj from 
Madhowrao Kilcunt Poorunderay to Narayen Vinayek 
Neney. The energetic Secretary Mr. Bulwant Trimbuck 
seems to have discovered lately that liord Mark KeJT^s 
vocal powers were of the real indigenous type, and he 
promptly held out the laurels of the Samaj to his Lordship 
by inviting liim to become a member. The Gencral"s reply, 
which follows hero, wdll show that he docs jiossess at least 
a thcoratical knowledge of the subject, which fully entitles 
him to the distinction offered him l)y the Gayau Samaj 

Sir, — I feel honored liy the reipiest of the Poona 



Gayau Samaj, But before af^reeing to it, I should like 
to bo 23ermitted to make one or two remarks for the con- 
sideration of the members. I think you rather confound 
the two forms — singing and music. It was the lyre of 
Orpheus that the poet said ^ drew stones, trees and floods/ 
and it was tlic trumpet sound that Sliakespcaro tells you 
^ made tlic w ild lierds turn from mad bounds to a modest 
gaze/ It w’as no singing that did this, i'^ou imply. I 
think, although ail possible musical iiistriimcuts arc to be 
'welcomed to i^crform at tlic Oayan Samaj, that science can 
have no place there, lor the music to be performed has 
hitherto challenged. I lucsumc you wdll continue to 
defy all atleni[)ts to put in wririug. >\o\v without a science, 
tliat is to say, knowledge without the power of writing" 
vonr music, so as it can be made a studv of bv vour 
aspirants to musical fame, you can liavc no art, and your 
assemblcges, (‘ven it of vocalists alone unless in solo 
singing and witlujut accompaniment, Vvoiild prove impossi- 
ble to manage. Jhut it’ the iustrumeiitid music you invite 
is added, 1 fear discord would predominate. I, very 
seriously, invite you to do what, against your opinion, 1 
maintain is very possible, namely — put on ])apcr — jmt into 
writing all the ([uaiiit and melodious airs that 1 have heard 
sung 1 ) 3 »’ your ebildren, Mhotvallas, and others. Let this 
be arranged wdih care and gootl taste, and, J repeat, })Ut 
into wM’itiiig what has hitherto delied you. I assure you 
that this is a bugbear that has challenged you. It would 
vanish before your perseverance. 

Yours, vi’c., 

•• MABK KEUK, Lt-Gcnl/^ 

UlTLW'AXT TjUMUUi K, 

llouy. Secretary, Tooua Gayau Samaj. 

PooxA, Ocloht'V lb. 

Bombay, as we all know , is ehii tly lamous for ' music 
and ladilers,^’ and here by night the sound of tom-tom luul 
the 2 )laintivc refrain of lazza-ba-Tazza nazbaua//^ is 
never missing : but wc have not yet attained the full 
blowui glory of a'* Gayau iSainaj.'' So, though we know 
how miscral)lc w'c are, wc cannot tell, with this terrible 
example before us, how' miserable we may be. I'robably 
the Commissioner of Police would in our city be the right 
patron to fill the post writh which Lord Mark Kerr is 
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arts and sciences prosper with wealth, they get scorched 
up and are finally annihilated by the blast of poverty/^ So 
it is not unlikely that 50 years hence not a vestige will 
remain to denote that singing, dancing, &c., had once with 
us a place amongst the fine arts, unless some people of the 
present day lend their support to revive the art which now 
languish/^ In this vievv,^^ says part II., has been 
established the Gayan Saimy, that is, an institution for the 
encouragement of the art of singing, including, as the 
objects of its patronage, instrumental music and every- 
thing in that comprehensive term ^ Goon,^ The principal 
advantages secured by an institution of this kind are thus 
summarized 

1. The Gayan Samaj will become an arena where 
artists could display their talents in the several depart- 
ments before an appreciative audiciicc.^^ 

2. It will attract persons from difterent parts of the 
country to seek the laurels held out by the Samaj ; thus 
creating in the persons a pride of their profession/^ 

3. It will be a means of assisting, although in a very 
slight degree, those wlio through impecuniosity depend 
solely on their profession for tlicir livelihood/^ 

4. It will afford its members varied amusement at 
state intervals at an expense individually quite out of pro- 
portion to the nature and amount of the amusement de- 
rived/^ 

5. It will benefit society generally by the new" tio 
wliicli it will create amongst its members/^ 

0. And lastly, tlic Samaj will be instrumental in 
preserving our nationality in the sense of our i)Ossessing 
an indigenous art of singing, w liicli, unlike English music, 
has challenged all attempts at its being reduced to writing/^ 

Part IV. is a list of the members of the Samaj from 
Madhotvrao Kilcunt Pooruuderay to Naraycn Vinayck 
Ncney. The energetic Secretary Mr. Ilulwant Trimbuck 
seems to have discovered lately tliat Lord Mark Kerr's 
vocal powers w'erc of the real indigenous type, and lie 
promptly held out the laurels of the Samaj to his Lordship 
by inviting him to become a member. 4’hc General's reply, 
which follows licre, w"ill show that be docs jiossess at least 
a tbeoratical knowledge of the subject, wliich fully entitles 
him to the distinction oliered him by the Gayan Samaj : — " 

Sir, — I feel honored by tlie rcipiest of tlic Poona 



Gayan Samaj. But before a^^rccing to it, I should like 
to be permitted to make one or two remarks for the con- 
sideration of the members, I think you rather confound 
the two forms — singing and music. It was tlie lyre of 
Orplicus that the poet said ' drew stones, trees and floods/ 
and it was the trumpet sound tliat Shakespeare tells you 
^ made the wild herds turn from mad hounds to a modest 
gaze/ It >vas no singing that did this. You imply, I 
think, although ail possible musical instninicnts arc to he 
welcomed to perform at the Gayan Samaj, that science can 
have no place th(‘ro, for tlio music to be performed has 
liithcrto challenged. I presume you will contimic to 
defy all attempts to put in writing, ^’ow without a science, 
that is to say, knowledge without the power of writing 
your music, so as it can he made a study of by your 
aspirants to musical fame, you can have no fU’t, and your 
asseniblegcs, even if of vocalists alone unless in solo 
singing ami witliout accompaniment, Vvould prove impossi- 
ble to nianago. But if the instruiiicntal music you invite 
is added, 1 fear discord would predominate, I, very 
seriously, invite you to do what, against your opinion, 1 
maiiitaiu is very ])()'<sil)lc, namely — put on paper— ])ut into 
writing all the quaint and melodious airs that I have heard 
sung by your cdiildrcn, Mlioivallas, and others. Let this 
he arranged with care and good taste, and, I repeat, put 
into wu’itiiig wdiat has liitherto detied you. I assure you 
that tliis is a bugbear that has challenged vou. It would 
vanish before your perseverance. 

Yours, vi'c.. 

- MAlUv KElUl, Lt.-Genl/^ 

Bulwant Trimiuck, 

llony. Sccrctury, Tooua Uayaii Samaj. 

Poona, Oc/obc?* lt». 

*• Bombay', as we all know', is ebii'lly famous for music 
and ladders/' and here hy night the sound of tom-tom ami 
the plaintive refrain of ‘‘ lazza-ba-Tazza nazbauaz " is 
never missing : but we have not yet attained the full 
blown glory of a** Gayan J:>amaj.'' So, though we know 
how miserable we are, we cauiiot tell, with this terrible 
example before us, how' miserable w e may be. Probably 
the Commissioner of Police w'ould in our city be tlie right 
patron to fill the post with which Lord Mark Kerr is 
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dallying at Poona. But even a Police Commissioner could 
hardly reconcile us to a cool pei’petuatiou of these dolorous 
sounds in black and white/^ 

Giving to this opposition at the outset the task of keep- 
ing it up became very arduous, more especially owing to tlic 
ignorance of tlie peo])le on the sul)ject. Besides, native 
music found no place in the present educational curricu- 
lum of Government schools, and the youthful society were 
naturally unconscious of the many beauties and excellences 
of their own music. But when the Association was once 
established on a regular footing, its sympathizers and mem- 
bers jrraduallv found out that it was worth their consi- 
deration, and felt a strong interest in the art vriih a genuine 
desire to know if our ancestors had produced any systema- 
tic works on the science. Once that this desire was set 
into operation, it was easy to persuade them that it was 
necessarv to search out where tlicv could be found and 

t' 

how they could be procured. The strictures of the Bombay 
Times are ever gratefully borne in mind , for they should 
be viewed as having rendered good serviee to the Samaj 
because the members and sympathizers eommeneed from 
that date to work with more carntsliics,'^ and vigour and 
steadiness. 

During the latter half of the year l87b tlio Samaj was 
honored with tlie visits of distinguished gentlemen, 
European and Native. Amongst the former was General 
Lord Mark Kerj’, K.C.B., then commanding the Poona 
Division of tlie Indian Army, and amongst the latter may 
be mentioned the names of Sir Maugaldas N., Kt.. C.S.I., 
and Byramjeo Jeejeebhoy, Esq., who expressed their 

entire sympathy with the objects of the Samaj. 

The year 1877 w'as the most raemorablo in the liistory 
of the Samaj, when it signalized its uscfuluoss and im- 
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portancc by celebratiug the occasion of tbc Imperial As- 
semblage afc Delhi in a very grand style. 

It was celebrated by tlic Samaj by a special meeting 
on 1st January 1877, when a comiiicmoratiou Anthem 
in Marathi was composed and recited l)y a member of the 
Samaj, Mr. Ilajal)a r>alajce Nene, as well as its free transla- 
tion into English verse by llaosahib Krishnajec Tarashrain 
Gadgil. 

To Lord Mark Kerr, mIio has always at heart the best 
interests of the natives of India, the Samaj is most deeply 
indebted for liis valuable services to tlie Samaj in the 
shape of active and pecuniary encouragement, particularly 
in inducing several European ladies and gentlemen to an 
appreciation of the exertions of the Samaj and its members 
towards their objeet so as to oiler an incentive for its in- 
creased cllicicncy whhdi might be inferred from the fol- 
lowing 

Dnnan Tralash, IS/A Jaiuianj. 1S77. 

^^Thc TihtCfy of India, in its impression of ‘>?oth October 
last, attackcil an institution of i\)Oiia, called the Gayau 
{Samaj. The attack was eouclicd in a language which 
nobody read witliout being surprised at the tlii>paucy 
which, that otherwise serious, joiirnol displayed. The 
Inimour of the article, far from serving tlic end for which 
all humour is intended, savoured of a pugnacious and ma- 
ligning spirit, to combat whicli the journal has ever been 
foremost among the other journals of the Presidency. It 
found fault with tlic Samaj, it found fault with the pros- 
pectus embodying its aims and objects; it found fault with 
the list of members. Not content with having performed 
this great feat, it gave cruel hits to the good old General, 
who, when invited by tlio Secretary of the Samaj to become 
a member of that institution, pointed out, as an English 
gentleman ought to do, what he considered to be tlic 
defects in tho system of Hindu music, and his objections to 
his complying the request of the Saiuajists. To make 
tho article still more ludicrous, tho writer wound up with 
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a recommendatiou to the Police Commissioner of Bombay 
to patronize the Samaj of Poona, as if performances at the 
Samaj were a nuisance, and it required the strong arm of 
the law to prevent it. Ignorance can never further go. 

It (the Samaj) was one of the outgrowths of 
an ambition to revive the fine arts and sciences of India, 
and to restore to the land, under the seal of time, that 
glory and the prestige which have been usurped by the 
nations of Europe.^' The Samajists echo the sentiments 
attributed to tliem by this venerable oracle, and assert 
that it was positively their object in founding that institu- 
tion. We for our part see nothing in the aims and objects 
of the Samaj, supposing that to be their object, which can 
with justice be made an object of ridicule. It is, w'o think, 
the legitimate duty of young India to revive wdiat w^as 
once tlic glory of tlieir countiy. The beginning may bo 
small and the movers in the cause of the revival may be too 
insignificant to be taken notice of by venerable sagCvS like 
the writer of the article, yet, is it a crime, worthy of being 
made a subject of severe criticism, that young India slionld 
have ambition '*'to revive the art and sciences of India 
The Times of Indians policy has ever been conciliating and 
moderate. It has never thrown cold water on sensible 
endeavours of the natives of this country to do something 
useful to themselves and their country, and we therefore 
regard that the performance of the journal originated in 
caprice which mankind is sometimes heir to. 

The writer of the article betrays a w^ant of the knowledge 
of natives and their institutions, wdiicli it is difficult 
to reconcile wdtli the long standing of the journal w’hicli 
allowed the article to api)ear in its columns, Avbcu he runs 
down native music, intrumental and vocal, and reduces it 
to the level of the disgusting street tom-tom/^ and the 
still more disgusting songs sung by the low caste. It is 
not very difficult to vindicate its claim to be ranked as a 
science ; but if such wise journals as the Times of India 
deliberately or out of ignorance run it dow^n, it is out of 
taste to repeat what others have said about it, to sucli an 
unwilling audience. As the address, which we give below', 
truly says, for music as a science, India is famous both 
historically and traditionally. For the last few years, 
attempts are being made to reduce Indian music to writing, 
and it has been found that it is not so unscientific as not 
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to be reduced to writing as some suppose. If Europeans go 
so far as to thoroughly study it, they will hud that in spite 
of their vaunted perfection of musical notation, some of the 
exquisite native melodies and airs cannot be fully written 
down in the existing European notation, and yet they shall 
not be found to lack that scientific precision and correct- 
ness which characterize English music. The claims of 
native music, as we understand it, arc very high, and those 
who rank it with street “ tom-tom,^^ only betray their own 
ignorance more to be regretted iii a journal which is look- 
ed upon as the avowed champion of India and whatever 
good belongs to her. Wc cannot do bettor than quote 
from the National Indian] Association Journal the following, 
which will probably enlighten the Times of India on the 
subject and of the ignorance it has shown of the real claims 
of Hindu music : — 

With respect to music, this diftercnce of taste is even 
more marked and intense than anything else. A European 
does not like Hindu music, and a native of India docs net 
like European music. This statement, however, falls very 
far short of the truth. The fact is, a European does not 
simply feel no liking for Hindu musie, but he generally 
positively hates it. Even grave aiitliors, pretending to 
have mastered every secret of Oriental life, describe all 
Hindu music as intolerable noise and gibberish, compara- 
ble to uothing else but the clamour of wild animals. The 
natives of India on the other hand return the compliment 
W'ith a heavy weight of interest added to tlic principal, and 
say >vhat goes by the name of imisic among tlio Enropeans 
is fit for nothing else but keeping time with the dance 
of liahhasas and Hanars, When the capacity to feel 
delight ill music depends so much upon habit or previous 
acquaintance, it is not. strange that Europeans and the 
Natives of India slioiild compliment each other on their 
musical qualifications in those terms, especially when it is 
remembered that all tlio Indian mnsie that a Kuropcan 
in this country generally hears are the songs of Domes 
and Chamars, wdio go bawling about the streets, perhajis 
in a drunken state and that wdieii a European is invited 
to attend any natch-party, the whole accoinpauimcnt and 
tho circumstances of the place appear to him so intolera- 
bly quaint and out of the way that ho can scarcely suppress 
bis laughter at the thought of such a thing being called 
a musical entertainment. 
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^^But European gentlemen, versed in the science of 
music, who have had the patience and inclination to inquire 
into the principles of Hindu music, have felt a delight in 
writing treatises expounding those principles. The treatise 
on Hindu Music by Captain N. A. Willard, Musical Modes 
of the Hindus by Kir W. Jones, Anecdotes of Indian Music 
by Sir AV. Ousele}^, the Grams of the Hindus by J. H. 
Paterson, Saugeet by Francis Gladwin, Oriental Music by 
AA^. C. Stafford, are examples of the kind. Such Eurojicaii 
gentlemen freely admit that Hindu music is based ou 
scientific principle. Our learned President of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Robson, who is a master of European music, 
finds a good deal to admire in the Hindu system. 

The Gayan Samaj was founded principally with the 
object of providing innocent and refined recreation for 
those who chose to avail themselves of it. It lias also for 
its objects the founding of a school of music, and tliiis of 
reviving that fine art, for the iinmher of its jiatrons is 
diminishing every day. The promoters are endeavouring 
to raise funds, and it is not unlikely that ere long the insti- 
tution will be a valuable one in this city. On a perusal of 
the list of members wc find it to include half a dozen of 
Sardars, and Sowkars, many Graduates of tlio Bombay 
University, and great many respectalde citizens of Poona. 
It is not, tlierefore, an association which lias no respectable 
element in it as the 'limes of /adio leads others to under- 
stand. Tlic Samaj has succeeded in (‘iilisting the sympa- 
thies of soiiio of the respectable European residents of the 
Camp, and the first fruits of the endeavours of the Sama- 
jists to make the Samaj a means of giving an idea of the 
excellence of Hindu music to Europeans, lias resulted iu 
the warm sympathy and appreciation of it which Lord 
Mark Kerr has sliown. The Samaj presented the Lord 
with an address which we give below. AVe also under- 
stand tliat a couple of the members of the Samaj have 
studied Euglisli musical notation and reduced some Ragus 
to writing. AVe wish all success to tlie Samaj . 

To Lieutenant-Genekal Lord Mark Kerr, C.B., 

Commaiidiiig Poona Division, 

May it pliusk your Lordship, — AVe, the Managing 
Committee of tlie Gayan Samaj, Poona, take this opportunity, 
on the eve of your departure from this country, to express, 
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on behalf of the Samaj, their sense of the obligations your 
Lordship has placed them under by promoting the interests 
of the Samaj. 

Europeans have I)y their researches into the literature, 
history, and antiquities of India, brought to light rich 
treasures of Oriental thought and speculations ; Indian 
music, with its subtle yet scientific-modulations, notes, and 
harmony, has un equal claim on the attention and respect 
of the European mind; and we are confident that the 
beginning which your lordship has generously made to 
create an interest in it, in this part of the country, shall 
be followed by its legitimate recognition as a science, for 
which this country has been, historically and traditionally, 
famous. 

We beg to express on this occasion our gratitude aud 
thorough appreciation of the interest and sympathy shown 
by your Lordship, during your stay in this country in 
Native improvement generally. 

We are confident that when your Lordship goes to 
England, you will ever bo interested iii India and its 
institution, with a praver for vour Lordship^s long life and 
prosperity. 

We are, &c. 


Poona, 13/A January , 1877. 

LORD MARK KERR’S REPLY. 

Gentlemen, — I thank you most sincerely for your cor- 
dial address to me. You have given me too much credit 
for what little I have done for you. But there is one thing 
for whicdi you cannot give me credit for more than is my 
due. This is, the interest and sympathy I feel for my 
fellow-subjects — the Natives of this great country. 

Regarding what you say of the literature and History 
and the treasures of Oriental Thought, you wull have seen 
Avhat the Viceroy said in one of liis admirable speeches at 
Delhi. Lord Lytton remarked that the science, aud art, 
aud civilization of Europe are now flowing into the East. 

No one knows better than His Excellency that the West 
is now only paying a just debt. For when Europe was 
shrouded in the darkness of ignorance aud superstition, 
it >vas its own art and learning and that of Greece and 
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Rome, trhich had been treasured in the East, Trhich gave 
the first ray of Light to Italy, and from Italy in time to the 
other nations. 

1 assaro you that, while 1 look on all India with 
sympathy, the capital of the Deccan will ocenpy an 
equal place in my memory with a famous city with which 
I was earlier associated — namely, Delhi. 

I thank again the members of the Gayau Samaj for their 
kind wishes for my health and prosperity. 

MARK KERR, 

Licutcuant-Geucrnl. 

On the 4tli August 1877 the commemoration Ahtlieni was 
reduced to European notation system, and the experiment 
was practically tested before His ExcelJcuc}^ Sir Charles 
and Lady Stanely, K.C.I5., the Hou'blc Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibbs, C.S.I., Ml’, and Mrs. Primrose, C.S.I., the IloiPblc 
Mr. E. W. Ravcuscroft, Mr. and Mrs. W. U. Newnham 
and otliers. On this occasion was also jircseut Madame 
Volga Duboin, the celebrated pianist, who e,\pressed great 
appreciation both of the airs and of the native imstrument 
on M’liicli they were produced and styled “ Swaramandal,” 
.an Indian instrument, the grandfather of the piano. 

In August 1878 tlio Sam.aj was honored by the presence 
of Sir Richard Teiiiplo, General and Mrs. Brooke, the 
Hon’blc L. R. and Mrs. Ashburncr. C.S.I., Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Robertson and others, wlien European and Native 
gentlemen interested in the progress of tlie Samitj express- 
ed their opinion that the work .so well begun might, witli 
more effective assistance, be maile to acliicve more im])or- 
tant results, and proposed the establishment of a school for 
imparting instruction in the art of music by competent 
professors to such as desire to join it ; preference being 
given to students who were otlierwiso well educated witli 
the object of raising the status of the musical science and 
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rendering it an accomplislimcnt among the upper classes of 
our community, as also of enhancing the refinement and 
culture of the science itself. 

Accordingly, on the 1st of January 1879, a boys^ school 
for imparting regular instraction in music was formed at 
Poona, the time and place selected for instruction beiug 
such as not to interfere in the least with the other scholas- 
tic studies. 

The school began with 20 pupils, and gradually gained 
strength and stability until, at the present moment, it lias 
150 pupils oil its rolls. Nay, a much larger number arc 
desirous of admission, and this accession would have been 
availed of had the means as well as the accommodation at 
Iho disposal of the institute rendered it practicable. 

The subscriptions received Irom the local subscriber.^ 
were not enough to meet tlic cxpcusc.s. aud the Samaj is 
much indebted to many Priuccs and Chiefs of India, pro- 
miucntly among them Their Highnesses the Maharajas of 
Baroda and Travancore, and the merchant priuccs of 
Bombay and a few European gentlemen, for their liberal 
pecuniary help. 

The Samaj is also under deep obligations to Ilis High- 
ness the Nabob of Janjocra, and Mr, Jamsbedjee Nusscr- 
waijjcc Petit of Bombay, who paid an annual subscription 
of lls. loo each. 

Further, there has been goucrally every year diiriug tho 
Poona season, Avhen Pooua is for a short time the seat of 
Government, a public exhibition of the working of the 
Samaj and Their Excellencies Sir Kichard Temple, Sir 
James Fergusson, the late Governors, and Ilis Excel- 
lency Lord Ileay, the present Governor of Bombay, have 
been kind enough to honor the occasious with their pre- 
sence. 
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It was by tlie support of Sir James Fergusson^s Govern- 
ment in Bombay that the Samaj had the high honor of 
securing the distinguished patronage of two illustrious 
members of the Royal Family of England — Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

It was also a good fortune of the Samaj in Lord Reay’s 
Government in 1886 to have had the apportunity of enter- 
taining their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught. 

On the 18th of August 1883 a Brandi Association was 
established at Madars under tlic auspices of Raja Sir T. 
Madava Row^ K.C.S.L, Sir Charles Turner, Kt., C.I.E., 
the HonHile Mr. Justice Mootoosawniy Iyer, C.I.E., Raja 
Gajapati Row, Dewan Bahadur llaghoonath Row, General 
S. Chamier, B.A., Mus. Bac., Colonel H. McLeod, R.A., 
and others. 

This Association had also the fortune of securing His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, His Excellency 
General »Sir Frederick Roberts, Their Highnesses the 
Maharajahs of Mysore, Travancorc, and Viziaiiagram as its 
patrons. 

It has made fair progress since its establishment, and 
maintains two schools of music for boys, as will be seen 
from the accounts annexed. 

One important and healthy feature of the present times 
vitally concerning the domestic happiness of our country- 
men is the general attention paid to the education of our 
girls, and as a consummation of their philanthropic labours 
a number of respectable gentlemen of Mylapur having 
applied to this Association for the formation of a school of 
music for girls, arrangements wore mado accordingly, and 
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the inaugural ceremony of the same was held at Raja Sir 
Madava Bow^s bungalow at Mylapur^ Her Excellency Lady 
Susan Bourke in the chair. 

These cflForts, though feeble at present, will, it is hoped, 
lead to beneficial results steadily tending to the aggrandise- 
ment of the country. 

Posterity perhaps under better circumstances might 
restore the true study of music in its pristine greatness, and 
render it an accomplishment worthy of cultivation in every 
household in India. 

In the present state of things one example is worth a 
tliousand lU’eccpts, and perhaps this xVssociation will be a 
means to serve as a stimulus to the establishment of 
similar institutions in every district and taluk, and thus 
materially promote the cause of music, and thereby in- 
directly better the social condition and enhance the 
domestic happiness of the people of this vast empire. 

This Branch Association has all along secured the sym- 
pathies of His Highness the Maharaja of Viziauagram , 
who is not only a lover of music, bub also an accomplished 
musician himself, and on Sunday the 13th March 1887 
His Highness was pleased to grant an annuity of Bs. 600, 
amounting to a capital of lls. 15,000 at 1 per cent, to it 
in honor of Her Majesty^s Jubilee with a suggestion to 
style the same as *• Tlie Madras J ubiicc Gayau Samaj/^ 

The Maharaja’s liberal ofler on such an important occasion 
of loyalty and rejoicing, together with the suggestion, was 
thankfully accepted, and at a special general meeting of 
the Samaj on Saturday, the 7th IMay 18^7, a resolution was 
passed to the cffoct that the institution be styled 
*^Tho Madras Jubilee Gayau Samaj from the 20th June 
1887, and that in addition to the already working musie 
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schools for boys, measures shonld be adopted fer imparting 
iastmction in music to the girls in the Mahanya^s girls* 
schools in consultation with the Madras Branch of the 
National Indian Association. 

On the 20th of June 1887 Her Majesty’s Jubilee was 
celebrated at a special meeting, when the publication of 
this treatise was announced, and a successful move made to> 
wards founding scholarships and prizes for the promotion of 
the study of music, with a vote of thanks to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Vizianagram, Mr. P. Rangaya Naidn, Mr. 
Arcot Dhankoti Mudliar, Col. H. McLeod, R.A., Mr. 1’. 
Tyagraj Chetty, and Mr. T. V. Tooljaram Rao for their 
liberal help. 



POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. 


FA-RT II. 

(DfUfan Prakash, Poona^ \st 1877.) 

Thb grand occasion of the assumption of the title of 
" Empress of India by Her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
celebrated by the Gayan Samaj on 1st January 18779 by an 
extraordinary meeting at the Samaj Hall. The meeting waa 
concluded by recitation with music of the following com- 
memoration Anthem^ specially composed by Mr. Bajaba 
Balajce Nene^ a member of the Samaj for the occasion and 
translated into English verse by Rao Sahib Krishnajee 
Parashram Gadgil : — 

VICTORIA, IMPERATRIX INDIA. 

Hr wl" «.l *T7f^ofi ii 

ii n 

fr siiicrerr f^^rtTr ii 

« ^ >8 

«r jiTsirq ii 

3TrP§5r «rTqr li 

ii ? ii Hrw it 

3T55i^ wir qR fl q^r, ii 

^3Tcr qj^T^Fi ii 

g|fr qwfsi vRfoT ^rq ii 

r%i^ qH II 

PrcTqtrw qrf^qi^crr h 

^RRrRqfr ii^ ii Hrw ti 'f??'. 



^PRwriTfwifSi H 

wwir ^ M 

^^«p7 ft tW* )i 
imSf fjRlwT Ptar^ It 

II 

« X II ^’sP II 'fR'* 

qRr?[ 5?IT 4i¥ff f Pife? H 

?ini^r«r, •w^cTf^T ^¥0? ii 

^<3¥ TP'J w 
«i«^r ai5'«ir II 
««ftr «iS aj^srR^i' II 

srrPrwftoff ii a ii II ?’R'* 


THE COMMEMORATION ANTHEM. 

VIVAT REGINA ET IMPERATRIX. 

fA free translation of the Commemoration Anthem hy 
Mr, Krishnajee P. Gadgil.J 

Victoria, with imperial honors crowned, 

Now sways the land from Delhi’s classic ground. 

What joyous tidings fill the gladsome breeze. 

Light on the land and floats on circling seas. 

For years of peace, which Albion’s rule hath blest. 

And Art and Science ronsed from idle rest, 

For life and hearth secured from nameless fears, 

Which haunted India’s sons in by-gone years, 

A grateful nation, bright with sunny smiles, 

A prayer breathes— O Queen of British isles ! 

Long live the jubilee, the solemn hour 

Which crowned thy laurelled brow with Csesar’s power. 
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Our virtuous Sovereign ever since the day, 

When rebel hosts in madness turned to bay, 

The sceptre sways, with strong, yet gentle hand, 
O'er various peoples of this noble land-* 

A wondrous land, begirt with ambient brine, 

Where gold and gem effulgent deck the mine 
And waving plains with golden harvest shine. 

Our Sovereign sits, thus led by Heaven’s hand. 
Enthroned as glorious Empress of the land, 

Where Dharma once a monarch’s worth displayed. 
The Mogul then — the immortal Moslem swayed. 
Long may the name of that historic ground 
Through unborn times, and distant climes resound ! 
Long may Her Royal sons and daughters share 
With th’ August Queen this Orient empire rare 
Our prayer such to Him — The Primary Cause-* 
Who rules the Universe with mystic laws. 


(Bombay Gazette ^ 7th August, 1878.) 

Poona, 6th August, 1878. 

Poona is a great place for native associations which 
seek to revive amongst the people a feeling of pride in their 
own national customs, tastes, and institutions. Among 
these the Gayau Samaj, which has for its object the found* 
ing of a school of native music, holds a respectable place. 
I was present on Saturday at a concert given by the society, 
and was greatly interested in and pleased with the entertain* 
meat. Mr. Ezekiel of the Deccan Eugineering College 
acts as conductor, and under his directions half-a-dosen 
musicians sang the Mahratta song Sing O Man,” in the sea 
of life to Siva great and a commemorative Anthem in honor 
of the Imperial Proclamation, The instruments used were 
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the Fatur, the Bin, the Touse, and the reed pipe. Tiie 
principal performer of the Satar sang one or two solos with 
great sweetness of expression and an entire absence of that 
unpleasant shrillness which most Europeans associate with 
the idea cf native music. The man also is a vcrv accom- 
plished player on the Bin, an instrument which looks like 
a fiddle supported on a pumpkin at either end, and one 
would like to see what a pla^'er of his delicacy of manipula- 
tion could do with a help. One of the performers played 
a solo on a violin which he rested against his chest instead 
of his shoulder. He comes from Jumkhandi, where the 
Chief has a number of young men who have been taught to 
play on the violin by a master from Madras. The Chief's 
own wife is said to play very skilfully on this instrument. 
The air of the song to Siva was printed with the English 
words written under the notes in accordance with a 
suggestion made by Lord Mark Keer, who took a 
great interest in the society while he was in Poona. 
He sent the supposed score of au Indian song with 
the native words written between the lines to Sir Herbert 
Oakley, who in reply wrote, 


Is it possible to find out whether the native melodies 
were sung to any harmony (accompaniment) — vocal or 
instrumental. It would be the greatest possible, and 
towards discovering the intention of old Oriental music, 
if any such harmony could be elicited. The harmony 
you have sent ia too entirely European, not oorrespouding 
at all to what the Eastern melotly must have been. 
In a lettor Sir Herbert writes j—As it seems impossible 
to obtain any native harmony to the Indian melodies. 
I ta e it for granted that the former does not exist, 
herefore, all that goes by the name of music would seem 
to be mere song, for a solo voice or for many voioes in 
wusion m the specimen << Sing O Map." A note toUs us that 
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the accompauimeiit which, of course, is a mere oapricioiui 
addition, not founded on old choral harmony, is simply 
a number of string instruments tuned to a chord and 
played throughout in quavers, the drum beating the }th 
time in quavers. Such an accompaniment would be meagre 
in the extreme, and too barbaric to give any clue as 
to any old harmony to the melody. Mr. Balvant Trimbak, 
the Secretary to the Gayan Samaj, says the society now 
means to wipe out this reproach by proving that there is 
a scientific harmony which can be reduced to notation 
in Hindu music. I wish them success. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR AT THE 
POJNA GAYAN SAMAJ. 

Poona, 3rd August, 1879. 

The concert in connection with the Poona Gayan Samaj 
under the patronage of His Excellency Sir Richard Temple, 
which was held in the Poona City Town Hall (Heerabagh) 
last evening was a great success. Despite the inclemency 
of the weather the attendance was very numerous. Amongst 
the officers aud gentlemen present were His Excellency 
the Governor, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
Mr. Justice Newnham, the German Consul, Mr. Forest, 
Mr, Keysor, C.S.I., and several others whose names I was 
not able to obtain. There were also several European 
ladies present. Amongst the native gentry, who attended 
the concert, I may mention Professor Jamasji Hoosangji, 
Mr. Dorabji Padatnji, Kao Bahadoor Chintaman Succaram,- 
Rao Bahadoor Krishuaji Laxman, Proffessor Bhandarkar, 
Proffessor Kero Laxman Chatray, Rao Bahadur Shankar 
Pandurang I^andit, Mr. Nowrdji Dorabji, Messrs. Kajana 
Lingoo, Gungaram Show, Waman Abaji Moducki 
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P«icl«»uiigDa|ee,Bliow 8aheb Natoo, Bhau Maiiaaiam Naik>. 
aad many others.. The foUowkig is the programme 

PROGRAMME 


Past L 

Musical Exercises — By School Ohildrea. 
Suravarta Air, Khamei", 


a. Da • s > ae* •••••• ^e •••••«••• e»s ••• || 

3* • Do* ••• ••a#a#»a*s»»««»A*a •••*.•• ••• 

4. Do. ••• ••• ••••««.••• ••• ••• •••••• n Bhup^ 

Satar-— By several members of the Samaj. 

1. Bhup. 2. Malhar, 3. Gara. 4. Chhayanata. 5. JlDjoti. 6. Kham^i, 

sSongs, 

1. Tappa Air, Seende Kaffi. 

2. Tbumri „ Ginjoti. 

3 Gajal • ••• ••• «••«*•••< ••• • e ft • ••• 1 1 Ehamig. 

Part II. 

SoogB — By School Oliildren. 

To conclude with the Commemoration Anthem. 


The children sang exceedingly well, and the songs with 
the Satar accompaniments were much admired by all pre- 
sent. And whatever may be said of the harsh and dis- 
cordant sounds of native music to the English ear, it must 
be admitted that the Poona Gayan Samaj as an institution 
speaks well on behalf of the natives, and proves that they 
are most anxious to improve themselves in every way. The 
concert over, His Excellency the Governor saw some 
pictures collected by the Poona Hall Committee, who 
propose to establish shortly a picture gallery. Sir Richard 
Temple held a long conversation with Mr. Abbasaheh 
Shastri Putwardban, and after the distribution of flowers^ 
rose-water, and otto of roses, this native concert terminated.. 
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(Wiimif BzpiiMLT foi fMM " TnwiOTiif/') 

HINDU MUSIC. 

By Bulwani Trimbuk, Hon. Sec. of the Poona 
Gayan Samaj. 

We wish to give our readers some idea of Hindu music, 
vrhioh is a plant of ancient growth^ having beauties of its 
own. It will require some time before a stranger can 
qualify himself to appreciate its merits. That it was de* 
veloped into a science admits of no question^ as the sequel 
will prove. Hindus, as a fact, d o find beauties in it, and 
they avail themselves of every opportunity for enjoying 
this sort of amusement. There are various reasons why 
foreigners do not take equal interest in cultivating it, of 
which we will enumerate a few. 

1. No standard work on the subject has as yet been 
presented to the public in any of the current languages. 
There are several in Sanskrit, it is true, but that is a 
language difficult to learn, and now, unfortunately, almost 
dead. 

2. The second reason is that the notation for reducing 
music to writing as given by ancient writers on Hindu 
music is not generally known. 

3. The third reason is that strangers pass a very hasty 
judgment upon its merits. They do not make the best of 
the many opportunities tliat are presented to them while 
living in India. They disdain to attend singing and 
naotch parties at the houses of gentlemen, and declaim 
against them as immoral ; and, when they return to their 
native countries, try to hide their ignorance by passing 
all manner of bad remarks ; holding, ihe while, the jigs 
of such low-caste people as are usually their attendants, 
as types of Hindu Music. 

4. We know of many persons who can distinguish an 
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individual and yet cannot identify him in bis photograph. 
•This is dne to their want of familiarity with the eflPects of 
light and shade, on the vision ; the same is emphatically 
true of any systems of music. The English^ French, Ger* 
man, and Italian systems of music are distinct from one 
another, having been separately developed *; yet each has 
charms peculiar to itself, and each school has its admirers 
and panegyrists who find it the best of all representatives 
of true harmonic science. Cultivation and taste are the pri- 
mary perquisites for musical criticism, and unless a man 
spends some years on any given system of music he will 
not come to realize its I)eauties and appreciate its merits. 
If an Englishman, a Frenchman, an Italian sit in judg- 
ment upon the merits of our Indian music, each will try 
to find something in it, which* he is accustomed to and which 
he has from childhood learnt to look upon as the best. 
Neither of them is used to the softening influence of Hindu 
melody, and therefore each cries it down with a separate 
phrase. To expect therefore that Hindn music will stand 
the test of every connoisseur, whose ear is accustomed to 
a different development, is to forget the theory of the 
formation of ideas. Again, if Hindu music had been a 
growth of modern times, con tainting all the several charms 
of different musical systems, it would perhaps have an- 
swered the expectations of these connoisseurs ; but upon 
the testimony of works of great antiquity lying around us 
(some 4,000 to 8,000 years old), we can safely affirm that 
Hindu music was developed into a system in very ancient 
times ; in times of which we have no genuine records; in 
times when all other nations of the world were struggling 
with the elements for existence ; in times when Hindu 
BisAis were enjoying the fruits of civilization, and oc- 
cupying themselves with the contemplation of the mighty 
powers of the eternal Brahma. 
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We will therefore present our readers with a bird^s-eye 
view of Hinda music, leaving to themselves the task of 
cmltivatiug their ear ; for while we can describe to a person 
the external appearance of an orange, its colour, its odour, 
and name to him, its order in the vegetable kingdom, no 
words can convey to him an adequate idea of its taste ; and 
so is it with respect to Hindu music. Though we make 
you masters of its theory, name to you the different lianas 
and Murchhands, tlie Ordmds and Rdgds, we cannot convey 
to you any idea of Ralcti or the power of affecting the heart 
the end of any musical system ; it must be tasted by the 
ear. 

Sound. 

Sound most naturally forms the starting point of a 
dissertation on music. The theory of sound as given in 
Shi.kithu is as follows (1) : — 

^^The soul comprehends the means of its faculty of 
knowledge of what is wanted, and, desirous of speaking 
out, enjoins the mind. The mind upon this excites the 
bodily heat, and this heat puts the wind in motion ; this 
wind, moving in the cavity of the chest, produces a sound 
which is recognized as Mandra, or chest voice/' 

In this theory which is very old, as the work from 
which it is extracted will show, we may recognize the 
crude expression of the principles of the modern undii- 
latory theory of sound. 

(1) aTR*Tr i »ts!: 

I 3T5T«Tfcr 

w 1 irr?r: l 

jif I snrrar^Jt i 

f^r 

6 
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Observation and generalization are the two essential 
things required in the formation and development of a 
science ; without being charged with partiality^ we think 
we can credit the ancient Atyds with a great deal of both. 
Close observation of the habits of the members of the 
animal kingdom must have shown them that a growl and 
a shriek were respectively the two sounds between which 
all others must fall ; and lo ! how aptly they have illus- 
trated them. In order that their children might accustom 
themselves to these high, low, and middle sounds, they 
advised them to repeat (1) their lessons in the morning 
in the low note, which proceeds from the chest and resem- 
bles the growl of a tiger ; in the afternoon in the mid-tone, 
which proceeds from the throat and resembles the cries of 
the Chakra or round bird^ and at all other times in a high 
tone, which proceeds from the head and resembles the 
cries of a peacock and others of its kind. 

They have divided sound into three classes — Mandra 
(low), Madhya (throat voice), and Tar (high). These go 
also by the names (2) of Uddtta, Anuddtta, and Swarita, 
respectively. They say that in Udatta are recognized the 
notes Ni and Ga, corresponding to the English notes £ 
and B ; that in Auudatta are recognized the notes Hi and 


(1 ) ms: i «r- 

5^51 1 ** iw 

(2) rm: i g-3n% F^- 
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Dha^ or D and A ; and in the Swarita S&, Ma, and Pa, 
or C, P and G.* 

It ia worthy of remark that E and B are semi-tones, D 
and A are minor-tones, and C, F and G are major-tones. 
How nice must have been their sense of hearing If 

Nature is never stingy or cruel to her children, when 
they serve her earnestly. The same craving after know- 
ledge and spirit of patient enquiry which discovered to the 
Aryds that the high, low, and middle notes had typical 
representatives in the animal kingdom ; the same musical 
car which showed them the sounds proper for repeating 
the lessons in the morning, noon, and at other times,— dis- 
closed to them that the animals produce certain notes, 
and no more. They (3) found that the peacock, ox, goat, 
crane, black-bird, frog, and elephant uttered certain distinct 
notes, and that all the notes of the denizens of the forest 
could be put down under one or other of those 7 heads. In 
this way were the 7 musical notes found and fixed upon. 

They also fixed measures of time thus (4) ; — The man- 
goose uttered i measure, the chdssbird cried in 1 measure, 

* '* The aggregate sound of Nature, as heard in the roar of a distant 
city, or the waving foliage of a large forest, is said to be a single 
definite tone, of appreciable pitch. This tone is held to be the middle 
Fof the piano-forte, which may, therefore, be considered the k^ y-note 
of nature.’’-— of Phyitica, by Prof. B. Siliman.) The Chinese 
recognized it some thousands of years ago, by teaching that the 
w'aters of the Hoang-ho, rushing by, intoned the kung;" called, “ the 
great tone,” in Chinese music, and one which corresponds exactly 
with our F, now ** considered bjMiioderu physicists to be the actual 
tonic of Nature.” (Rice).— Ed. Theos. 

f ** The doctrine of sound is unquestionably the most subtle and 
abstruse In the whole range of physical science,” says Professor Leslie. 
~-Kd. Tiibos. 

(3) I 3T3TR^|% 

1 

w vnri i fiT% 

Rrqnrj rh?irr 
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the crow in the double measurej aud the peacock shrieked 
in the treble. 

ThuS; while the Aryds were teaching their children ne- 
cessary lessons^ they were imparting to them a sort of 
musical instruction and preparing their voices for it. The 
transcendental charms of music cannot have fallen flat upon 
their appreciative sense of hearing, and they must have 
set apart a number of verses to be sung, and thus must 
have sprung the /S^dma Veda — a Veda which is recognized 
by all to be very old and designed for singing ; a Veda 
out of which verses are even to this day sung most liar- 
moniously by the Udgtltn, a priest who performs the 
singing service at the time of Yadnya (Sacrifice). 

The recognition of these seven notes as all the alphabets 
of musical language all over the world in the nineteenth 
century, proves beyond all doubt the nice aj^prcciatiou of 
the ancient Aryas. But this was not all. Writers on Hindu 
music even discovered tliat these seven notes had peculiar 
missions (1) to the human mind ; that certain notes were 
peculiar to certain sentiments, and that without those 
notes these sentiments could not be well expressed. All who 
have had occasion to hear the adaptation of musical notes 
to different sentiments can bear testimony to the fact that 
the observations of these writers w^ere correct. It must 
not however be considered that we mean that sounds alone 
can without the assistance of language express a sentiment 
to reality. No : although, by association we come to recog- 
nize a March or a Gallop as something stirring; 
our point is that if a])propriate lingual expressions bo as- 

?f«ir frrfirrp in « « 

I inc' ii 
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fiociated with proper muaioal notes the effect is more oer* 
tain and real. 

The table given below will show at one glance the se« 
veral notes, their names, their types in the animal kingdomj 
and the sentiments (2) to which they are applicable : — 

Table 1. 


Sans- 

krit 

Notes. 

Eng- 

lish 

Notes. 

Sanskrit 

Names. 

; Eng- .Types in the 
’ lish 1 Animal 
Names Kingdom. 

Sentiments peculiar to 

Sa 

C 

Shadja 

! Do 

1 

j Peacock 

1 

Heroism, Wonder, Terror. 

^ Ri 

D 

Riahabha 

i Re 

Oxorebatak 

t> tt t« 

^ Ga 

E 

jGandhara 

Mi 

Goat 

1 

Compassion. 

Ma 

F 

Madhyama 

Fa 

1 

Crane 

Humour and Love. 

^ Pa 

^ 1 

Panchama 

Sol 

Black bird 

It ft If 

^ Dha 

1 

^ i 

Dhaivata 

I La 

Frog 

Disgust, Alarm. 

^ Ni 

B 1 

Nisbadfaa 

Si 

Elephant 

Compassion. 


In the Veda itself (3) sentences are found which go to 
prove the same. 

If a moiiochord wich moveable bridge be taken, and a 
space equal to 44 units be measured and the l>iidge shifted 
to this point, the string when struck will yield a note ; 
if wc start with this note as the tonic or key-note, and 


(2) The Seutiinents are 

3T«R-| 


( 3 ) 


^ \ 


W \ 

ff g- 
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tun through the gamut bj shifting the bridge (the Sans- 
krit writers affirm (1) the following facts will be observed. 
Sa will be produced at the distance 44 ; Hi at 40, Ga at 
37, Ma at 35, Pa at 31, Dha at 27, Ni at 24, and Sd 
again at 22 ; but the latter Sa will be twice as intense as 
the former. (2) 

Let us now see how far this doctrine is correct accord- 
ing to the theory of vibrations as given by English 
physicists. 


The relative number of vibrations of the notes of the 


gamut 

are : 

(3)- 








Sa^ 

Ri, 

Ga, 

Ma, 

Pa, 

Dha, 

Ni, 

Sa 


c, 

D, 

E, 

F, 

Gr, 

A, 

B, 

c. 


1, 

9/8, 

5/4, 

4/3, 

3/2, 

5/3, 

15/8, 

2. 

that is 

24, 

27, 

o 

CO 

32, 

36. 

40, 

45, 

48. 

But the lengths 

of the wire are 

inversely proportional 

these : 

— 









Sa, 

Ri, 

Ga, 

Ma, 

Pa, 

Dha, 

Ni, 

Sa 


1, 

8/9, 

4/5, 

3/4, 

2/3, 

3/5, 

8/15, 

1/2, 

that is 

; — 









180, 

160, 

144, 

135, 

120, 

108, 

96, 

90 ; 


and the intervals between the two consecutive notes are 
20, 16, 9, 15, 12, 12, 6. 


0) i 

II ^ II 

^ ii ^ va ii 

rrJTil^is-^: 

(Sj ^f;5qr ii H ^ n 


<3) Ganot's Physics*— Acoastioa. 
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When these intervals are reduced to a length of 48 
units they become : — 

Hi, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Si, 

6-3, 416, 2-3, 3-9, 3-12 312, 3*12, 1'5. 

Let us write against these nnmbers the shrutis or 
intervals according to Sanskrit writers, and it will at 
once be seen that they are closely analogous. 

Table 2. 


Hindu Notep. 

English Notes. 

1 Estimated 
infcervsls. 

j Shrutis, 


C 

5‘ 3 

4 

0 

D 

416 

3 


E 

2 3 

2 

U 

P 

3* 9 

4 


G 

312 

4 


A 

3 12 

3 


B 

1- 5 

2 

m 

C 


1 


How delicate and accurate must have been the organs 
of hearing of the Aryas, when they could reach so near the 
truth, unassisted by the paraphernalia of modern science. 

According to Sanskrit writers no sound is said to be 
perfect unless it goes through the Shrutis or intervals at- 
tached to it. The 7 notes thus fixed from the natural 
scale, and this is called by the Sanskrit writers a Shadja 
Grama, or a scale in which C is the key-note. 

But a singer may start with any key-note, and the seve- 
ral succeeding notes will be afiected consequently. Let 
him start, for instance, with Madhyama, or F, as his tonio, 
and let him transfer his gamut to an instrumeut with 
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moveable frets, he will fiud that the positions which the 
frets were in, in the natural scale, will be of no use now. 
For he will have to play his So on Ma fret of the natural 
scale and /ft on the Pa fret ; Ga on the Dlia, Ma on tho 
Ni fret, and so on ; but he will find that be will 
not be able to play Ga and Ma on the Dha aud AV frets ; 
he will be obliged to push Dha one Shruti up and M two 
Skrutis. 


The following diagram w’iil make this clear — 
CDE FG A BCD 


I iO i»T 


C 

Br 


! i 


q: 

D 

0 


E F I 

B I q 


% 

w 



rt\ 


ii 



A 


q 


i 



E 

n 

B 


The reason of this is that the interval between the notes 
E and F is 2, and D and E 3, whereas^ on the natural 
Bcaley the interval between G aud A is 4, and A and B 3 
shrutis, respectively. 

It will therefore be seen that an instrument with its frets 
fixed for the natural scale will not do for any other key ; 
we shall have to insert other frets for convenience, and 
these frets will give notes different from those of the 7 
original frets ; the necessity of sharp and fiat notes is 
therefore evident. It is found that 12 such flat and sharp 
notes are required to be added, making in all 19 notes ; and 
these are found to answer for the purposes of Hindu Music. 
These flat and sharp notes are called the Vikrita or changed 
notes. Besides this, the moveable frets of our musical 
instruments enable us to make provision for the sharp-sharp 
or flat-flat notes which are required in some of our songs. 
In the piano and the several keyed English instruments 
the natural scale is dreadfully abused and distorted by the 
method of what is called equal temperament.'' They 
divide the scale into 12 equal semi-tones ; it is this that 
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Mcustoms the ear to false notes ; and many singers of note 
try to sing without the piano/^ This limited scope of 
English instruments disqualifies them to perform many%of 
the beautiful airs of Hindu Music of which we will give 
some instances. 

Kalydna and Abhirandta are two of the best and choicest 
specimens of Hindu liagas or scales. 

Kiilyana requires (1) 

^a Ki Ga Ma Pa Pa Dha Ni Sa S2L 

C D E F G G A B C C 

Sharp. 2 b b 

or C natural and flat, 

D sharp-sliarp, 

EF and A natural 
G natural and flat. 

Again 

Abhiraiulta requires 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Sa 
CDEPG ABCC 
Sharp. 2 b 

or CFG A natural, 

D sliarp-sharp, 

C natural and flat. 

It will thus be seen that these melodies will never be 
executed on an instrument with fixed keys and tempered 
sharps and flats. 

Ilnw is it possible, therefore, to enjoy the lutdody of the 
music of the Hindus unless our readers provide theinselves 
with iustrunieuts of very good make, such as arc made here 
to 8\nt the purposes of Hindu Music ? 

AVilh respect to the aptitude of different notes to produce 
u ploa.sing sensation, they are divided into Vddu So^urddi, 
Auuvddi and Vivddi : the first are styled sovereigns, as 
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forming the principal notes in a Raga or acale ; the second 
or Sctnivddi, are like ministers that assist the first in de- 
Telopiug the scale; the third, or Anvvddif are reckoned as 
servants that attend upon their superiors, bear strength, 
but cannot coniirraiul ; and the fourth, or Vivddi, are dis- 
tinctly set down as enemies. 

Tlie intervals whicli mark the positions of Samvddi arc 
32 and 8 shriith, — 

«fii i« II -t I * iii,f 

C D E F G 

fir 

C D E F 

4 4 % 

G A B C 

— all those that lie in one row arc Samvddi. 

Vivjuli arc such notes as mar the effect of any Rdga by 
their introduction ; e. notes which are separated from 
each other by one shruti (kukali), and such as are conse- 
cutive. Consecutive notes, such as B aud C, are admitted 
among English musicians as discordant. 

It will thus be seen that in order that a pleasing effect 
may be produced on the ear by means of a species of ar- 
rangement of the musical notes, it is quite necessary that an 
account shall be taken of notes that are concordant, or 
otherwise. 

According to Sanskrit writers on music, there are six 
principal Rdgds, and their names are, (1) Rdga, (2) 
Vasanta, (3) Pancliama, (4) Bhairava, (5) Megha, and (6) 
Nat Ndraj^dn. 

Each Rdga is said to have 6 wives, and each wife 8 
children. Thus it will be found that Hindu musicians sing 
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276 different seales^ eacb distinct from the other, and each 
having a charm in itself. 

Murchhands, Tdnds and Alankdrs are the various orna- 
ments, or fiorilurij which are introduced by master singers 
to give effect to and develop the scale, or which they 

sing. 

Murchhands are performed !iy going over 7 notes of the 
selected scale {Bdga) backwards and forwards ; tliis is 
ascending and descending Arohana and Avarohana ; e.g . — 

CDEFGABC 

CBAGFEDC 

Tdnds are half Murchhands, or motions in a single 
direction. 

Alunlidrs are several Ihousaud in number, and ai'e per- 
formed by grouping together and repeating the musical 
notes in permutatious : e.g * — 

Nishkarsha is C C, D D, E E, &c. ; 

Vistirua is C D E, D E F ; E, F. G. 

Bindu is C D, D £, E F, &c. 

We think we have laid before the readers of the 
Tiieosophist materials which will enable tliem to see that 
the Hindu Music is not ijaj:>-ha 2 ard work and a low caste 
jig, but that at least some attempts at a systematic anr uge- 
ment have been made by writers who made it their specialty. 
Nay, wc find them so anxious to realize the great aim of 
music, which we have named above as Rakti, or the power 
of afiecting the heart, that not only have they inserted 
various ingenious pc'riuutatious and combinations of 
harraonical notes, but have actually set down rules and 
medicines for the cultivation of the voice, the singer’s 
iustrumeut. They have been so careful to secure this aim 
that they have prescribed certain seasons of the year and 
certain liours of the day for certain Edgas. and have most 
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searehingly enquired into the effect of each musical note* 
on the heart. Dancing they have reduced to rule, and 
keeping time became a science under their watchful 
and anxious care, such as will vie in its nicety with the 
Sanskrit grammar, which is recognized as almost the per- 
fection of deductive logic. 

It is musical notation which we want, and feel this the 
more for we cannot perpetuate the melodious arrangcmeiita 
of tunes, of performers of genuine styles who, in the course 
of nature, arc fast fading away. It is true we have a 
musical notation which we can claim as our own, hut we 
think it is not sufficient nor elegant enough to mark the 
various graces of Hindu Music with the rapidity of a 
phonographer. We think the English system of music, 
such as it is, cannot be adopted by us without making 
necessary changes ; this we mean to do ere long, and so 
enable our friends living far away from India to share with 
us the enjoyment of meloilious graces richly fraught with 
Ealctiy (1) 

Poona Gayan Samaj, 20th September, 1879- 


{'ird Octoher 1880). 

His Excellency the Right Honorable Sir James Fergus- 
son, Bart, K.C.M.G., C.I.B., (ziovernor of Bombay who in 
honoring the Institute with a visit on the 3rd of October 
1880 accompanied by Lady Fergusson and Lord Jidwanl 

( 1 ) 

JT^; 1 II fi^o II 

II v till 
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Clinton expressed himself highly satisfied what he 

saw, and spoke the following encouraging w^ords 

Gkntlkmen — It has afforded mueh interest and gratifi- 
cation to Lady Fergusson and myself to attend this cxliibi- 
tk)ii ot native music as cultivated by your society. I am 
glad to observe, by the munerous attendance of native 
gentlemen of position, that this Institution meets with their 
ap])roval and support. 1 concur in the sentiments so 
beau ti fully expressed by Mr. Maliadeo Moresliwar Kunte 
with reference to the preservation and study of national 
music. In it are as it wt re embalmed the traditions, the 
aflections, and the aspirations of a people. In all countries, 
patriotism finds its teiidere.Nt expression in music and song, 
they embody the inmost sentiments of our nature, and the 
higher longinj;s of the soul arc directed to the unseen world 
ill their accents of praise. It is impossible, not to com- 
mend the zeal and energy wliicli the promoters of this 
society liave displayed, in the maintenance and ditfiisiou of 
a taste for tiic vocal and instrumental music, handed down 
by your forefathers. I hope, tiiat with the application of 
musical science it may be still farther developed, and prove 
a source of pleasure and profit to tliis, and tuturc genera- 
tions. In supporting this society, gentlemen, it seems to 
me that you lionour yourselves, and I shall be glad if any 
encouragement that 1 can give, will contribute to its 
success. 

His Exeellency was also pleased to mark his pleasure 
more substantially, by the liandsonic subscription of Ks. 50 
per auuuiii, during his stay iu Iiuiia. 


THE GAYAN SAMAJ. 

{Divuin Prakash, 3/urr/i 188*2.) 

After leaving the Tovvn Hall Ills Highness the Maharaja 
of Traviincorc w’ent to the Gayau Samaj, where he was 
cordially xveleoincd by tlio nicmhcrs cf the Samaj and the 
students of the school. After Ilis Highness was entertained 
by an exhibition of vocal and instrumental music, the 
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energetic Secretary of the Samaj, Mr. Balwant Trimbak 
Sahasrabudhy addressed His Highness as follows ; — 

His Highness Shri Padmanabua, Dasa Vanchi Bala, 
Rama Varma-Kitlashekhara, Kirtipati, Mane- 
Sultan, Maharaja Uaja Hamaraja Bahadur, Sam- 
SHER Jang, Maharaja of Travencore. 

I on behalf of the members of the Poona Gayau Samaj 
humbly beg to approach your Highness and express our 
heart-felt thanks for your Highness^ condescension in 
having graced our Samaj with your Highness^ august 
presence. We have already laid before your Highness the 
history of the Samaj and its objects and aims. Our school 
of music has been iti existence for the last three years, and 
your Highness has just seen the progress that the school 
has made in native music and singing. The school is at 
present labouring under a serious disadvantage in not 
being able to engage the fiervices of a competent teacher 
who can impart to the students of the school a higher kind 
of instruction in the art of music and singing as taught in 
Southern part of India. 

As on the previous occasion the Dewan read the Maha- 
raja’s reply which was as follows : — 

Gentlemen, — I am very much gratified by what I have 
seen and heard here to-day, and I owe that pleasure to 
your kindness. 

I consider your movement well conceived, well directed, 
and well sustained. A well-known Sanskrit stanza says. 

The cow feels, the infant feels, the serpent feels, the 
charm of Music.” In our land music had at one time at- 
tained the dignity of a science as in all other branches of 
knowledge ; tliere has been a decline in this from tho 
height to which our ancestors had raised it. Your endea- 
vours to revive and cultivate it have my most cordial 
sympathy, and I shall always regard your success with 
unfeigned pleasure and interest. 

Before leaving the Samaj llis Highness was pleased to 
give a donation of Rs. 500. 
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From tlie following correspondence it will be observed 
that the late Maharaja of Travancore was not wanting in 
the study of music also. 

1. Wliich is the system of music practised in Travao- 
core by the Court musicians — the Carnatic or Hindustani ? 

2. Is the Hindustani system practised at all — and how 
much is it preferred to tlie Carnatic by most people ? 

3. Was the school of musicians or other principal per- 
formers that have been or are still living in the Travancore 
country with their respective instruments ? 

4. A list of the Court musicians or other principal per- 
formers that liave been or are still living in the Travancore 
country with their respective instruments. 

5. Was the air Sarasa Samanuka, &c., composed by the 
Maharaja Kulash^^khara; if so at what date ? It appears to 
be popular all over Southern India. 

6. A list of the instruments employed. 

7. Can you supply me with any airs written correctly 
in the European notes, &c., and the Pallavi/^ '^Anu- 
Pallavi,*' and Stanzas of each written separately ? It is 
perfectly possible to do this — but requires s^'me one who 
understands the Indian system of music as well as the 
European to do it correctly, so as to preserve the Tala ^ 
of the same. 

8. Are any native airs played by the Band of His 
Highness. If so, are they played correctly accordinff to the 
idea of native musicians as far as melody is concerned ? 
The private “Band^^ of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore do this. 

9. Is there any school or college patronized by His 
Highness where music is systemaiicully taugljt V 

10. Is there any system of notes, fee., in uso among Tra- 
vancore musicians besides that of Tanjore or of Gharpure — 
or of simply writing the letters with perhaps a Dirgha a 
note sign where necessary. 

11. Has His Highness a band with native instruments ? 
(peria-mila) if so, wdmt are the instruments that compose it ? 
What music do they play ? 

12. The favourite stringed instruments in use. 
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MEMORANDUM. 

Query I. 

Which is the system of music practised in Travancora 
by Court musicians — Caruatic or Hiudustaui ? 

Answer I. 

The Caimafic is the most prevalent one. TFierc are a few 
Hindustani musicians. The chief of them is one Ananta 
Padrnanahha Gosanwi, a Maratha Bramin of Tanjore. His 
father, a very famous musician, entered the service of the 
Travancore Court some 55 years ago. His name was Meru 
Gosanwi, and was much respected. Before coniing to 
Travancore he was in the service of the late Rajah of 
Tanjore Shivajee and his predecessor Sharfojee. Thei*o 
were besides two Mahoniedan iiindustani musicians of 
note — Suliman ^ahib and IJalavati, the fornior an ac- 
complished player or Saravat and the latter a vocalist. 

The most prevalent system of music, however, is the Car- 
natic. There are numerous men of this class — some good 
and many indifferent. They include both vocalists and 
instrumentalists. 

The most eminent,/;ar c.rre?/cwrc,is Parmeshwnr Bhagvata, 
a Brahmin of Palghat. He is 72 years old, and counts 52 
years^ service in I'ravancore. His voice is extraordinarily 
sweet and of great power of range and modulation. He 
plays on almost all Indian instrumen's (except, of course, 
wind instruments wliich arc forbidden to Bramins). 

His son is also a good vocalist and the best violinist in 
Travaueore. 

Another Brabmin musician, Kalyan Krislitiaya Bhagvat 
is the very best player on the Indiau instrument — the yina. 

Besides the Hindustani and Carnatic systems there is v(t 
a third one called :^Of>anam, which is entirely confined to 
the Malabar Coast. Tiie wonl Sopunam means steps 
In every terapie on the Malabar Coast of any imporianco 
it is usual to have both vocal and iustnimoiital music at 
the steps leading to the chii^f shrino during the daily 
performance of certain pujas. Hence the origin of the word. 
The Sopanum system shows marked difference from both 
the Hindustani and Carnatic Bvstems. 
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Answer II. 

The preference of one system to another is a mere matter 
of taste and national predilections. 

Answer III. 

Qaestion III. is partly answered by answer I. One 
Kannayya Bhagvat, a direct pupil of the great Tyagaiyar 
lived many years in Travancore. He was an excellent 
songster, though his voice was inferior to that of Parme- 
shwar Bliagvata. It will, however, be wrong to say that the 
pupils of Tyagaiyar founded any school of musicians in 
Travancore. Tyagaiyar’s compositions have exercised much 
influence undoubtedly. 

Answer IV, 

Question IV. has been answered in answer 1. There are 
sundry others besides those named there ; but they are 
not above mediocrity and a detailed list cannot be of any 
great use. 

Answer V. 

The note Sarasa Samanaka'* was composed by Vanehi 
Bala Ramavarma Kiilashekhara Permal Maharaja, who 
reigned between 1829-30 and I84(>-47. The exact date of 
this particular composition it is difficult to aseertaiii, as every 
year His Highness produced lots of them. Ilis Highness^ 
compositions extend to all kinds of musical composition all 
Kagas, &c. In point of language they include Sankrit, 
Malyaluin-Sanskrit, Telagii, Hindustani, and t'anareso; one 
great peculiarity in His Highness' compositions is the copious 
insertions of the Swaniksharas in them, 'fo make iny mean- 
ing clear the Hindu (laniut is divided into seven parts — the 
eighth or octavo being the recurrence in tenor, of the 
first. The seven parts are symbolized by the seven letters : 

Sa Ui Ga Ma Pa Dha ICi. 

fr rrr *rr 'TT wf ^ 

These letters are in themselves meaningless. But the 
Maharaja has most adroitly iiitrodueed them in several of his 
compositions at the very places where the siraras symbolized 
by them stand at the same time without at. all vitiat- 
ing the meaning. For iustanee, in the piece Sarasa 
Samanaka paruvsa — navama, Szi\, the Sa and Ma are first 
where the S/tafija and Madhyama swaras which tiiey re- 
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present should be. Tin's and many other pieces composed 
by His Highness are very popular in Southern India. In 
fact^ that Maharajas reign was the Augustan era ofTra- 
vancore. 

Answer VL 

The wind or stringed instruments commonly found in 
use in Travancore are 1 Vina, 2 Tumbura (a mere accom- 
paniment), 3 Sarangi, 4 Saravat, 5 Violin, and 6 Ghatii- 
Vadyam. The above are those used by the higher order 
of musicians. In the Durga and inferior temples certain 
families are hereditarily employed as musicians (2) and 
they play on I Nanduni, 2 Villu (bow), and 3 Pullu. 

Percussion histrumenis . — 1 Mrathanga, 2 (Jaj jali, 3 Dohik, 
4 Uduk, 5 Chenda,'6 Timila, 7 Etakka, 8 Jakil, 9 Kidupidi, 
and perhaps some more. 

fVind Instruments , — 1 Nagaswara, 2 Ncduinkiilal, 3 Kur- 
mnkolal, 4 Murali or Sisskulal, 5 PuIIamkolal, () Shnitti, 
7 Pampu-Nagaswaram, 8 Mukha Vina, 9 Kombu, ami 
perhaps others. TIjo European clarionet and flute arc 
gradually coming into use. 

Answer VII. 

Captain Day has to some extent anticipated the difTi- 
culties in getting the Hindu airs written out according to 
the European system of musical notation. There arc, 
however, far greater difficulties than that of finding a man 
equally conversant with the two systems. The two systems 
themselves widely differ in many respects. I. in the 
Hindu system there are half notes, quarter notes, and in- 
fitesimally minute and delicate shades as in a painting by 
a master artist. 2. The vocalist or instrumentalist very 
often glides over a whole gamut or half gamut, backward 
or forward in an unbroken easy flow. 3. In European 
music tliere is no such thing as Ragam which in the Hindu 
system is a tiling permanently and scientifically established 
from time immeruoriah Any man possessing the most 
ordinary knowledge of music will at once recognise the 
particular Ragam in whatever form of composition (and 
there are innumerable forms) it is sung to him, and 
one misplaced swaram will immediat(‘ly jar in his ears. 
Once a Ragam and its rudi mental gamut are prac- 
tised, the mu.sician has the utmost liberty to inani|)nlatc 
it to the best of his skill and concej>tiou w ithout violat- 
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its cardinal canons. Indeed with all deference to 
European music, and appreciation of its soul-stirring eflects, 
I must say that Hindu music is far more scientific and 
systematic. It is a very interesting question, and well 
deserves to be discussed with the Gayan Samaj at Madras 
and kindred associations of specialists. In the meanwhile 
wliat I have said will in a manner indicate the great in- 
hrrent difliculties which must present themselves to one 
wlio attempts a translation^^ as it were. 

I will however try to get one or two of the simplest airs by 
the great Maharaja, who composed “ Sarasa-Sainamukha,'’ 
reduced to English notation by the English Bandmaster 
of t lie iVayar Brigade witli the help of seine of the best 
Hindu musicians now available hero, and if he succeeds, 
they will bo sent to Captain Day. 

Axswek VIII, 

There is a very good English band attached to the Nayar 
Brigade of His Highness the Maharaja. Mr. Watcher, a 
European, lieiiig the Bandmaster, the handinen are all 
IS'ayars, It docs not play Hindu airs as in Mysore. 

Answer IX. 

There i.s no school or college where Hindu music is re- 
gularly taught. But most of the leading musieiaiis teach 
private pupils. 

Answer X. 

Music is never taiiglit in Travaneore under any system 
of notation. It is taught more like Vedas, by oral instruc- 
tions. 


Answer XI. 

Ilis Highness the Maharaja has bands of Hindu music — 
wind iiitruinciits and stringed iiistruinents. The two arc 
of course never played together. Besides these there are 
wind instruineiit bands attached to every temple of import- 
ance in the country. Native bands have never attempted 
to play English tunes. 


Answer XII. 

The most popular stringed iustrumeut is the J'itnt, but 
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the European violin has made great encroachment in 
popular favour* 

The above I trust will afford some information asked 
for by Captain Day 

(Signed Manual.) 

MAH AHA JAIL 

Trevendrum, 29tli June, 1885. 


POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. 

{Madras Mail, 20th Aiujusf, 1888.) 

AX ORIENTAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The inaugural meeting of the Madras Branch of the 
Poona Gayan was held at 6 p.ni., on Saturday, the 18th 
inst., in Patcheappah^s Hall, Sir Charles A. Turner, in 
the chair. Among those present were Mr. Justice 
Muthusawmy Iyer, Mr. H. J. Tarrant, Sir T. Madhava llao, 
the Rev. Mr, Gibson, Mrs. Gibson, Dr. Drake Brockman, 
Mr. Walker, Dewan Bahadur R. Raghoonath llao, Rai 
Bahadur T. Gopal Rao, M.R.Ry. P. Chentsal Rao, M.R.Ry. 
V. Bashyem Iyengar, M.R.Ry, P. Yethcrajulu Naidu, 
M.R.Ry. P. Ranganatha Moodclliear, M.R.Ry. V. Krish- 
namachariar and Mr. Balwant Trimback Sahasrabudhy. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by an address 
in which he said that it w^ould, no doubt, surprise a 
great many people in Madras to hear of his presiding in 
a cause to which he had very little leisure to attend. 
A few nights ago, his friend Colonel Chamier (a dis- 
tinguished member of the Madras Philharmonic Society) 
came to him at the Club, and asked him to preside, and 
not having had the advantages of the political education 
which Sir T. Madhava Rao had had, he did not know how 
to say ^ no.^ (Laughter). And when he returned home, 
and began to consider what the consequences of his 
inability to say ' no ’ were, he felt some difficulty as to 
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whether he could^ on the following mornings reiterate to 
Mr. Balwant Trimback, the promise he had made to Colonel 
Chamier^ and Mr. Balwant Trimback perhaps felt when he 
first came to see him (Sir Charles) that he was not received 
very warmly, but when he explained tlie objects of the 
Society, of which he is in Madras the representative, Sir 
Charles became gradually convinced of its usefulness. 
The English papers had lately reported a large dinner given 
to a celebrated professional actor, at which the president 
was the Chief Justice of England, who pointed out with his 
usual eloquence, that the stage w'as a great educator, and 
at the end of his speech, he said he would give quite a new 
quotation which turned out to be that all the w Grid's a 
stage and all the men and women simply players.^' 
Thinking of the eloquence of the Chief Justice or perhaps, 
it was by inspiration self produced, it occurred to Sir 
Charles that the man that hath no music in himself, nor 
is not moved with concord of sweet sounds is fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils.'^ He, therefore, felt that it 
would never do to show himself backward towards a society 
whoso object was the development of native music. 
Another thought also came to his mind. He could not 
but remember how much pleasure he had experienced in 
his own English home, and in many other English homes, 
on hearing the sound of music played by members of the 
family. When Sir Charles came to this hall, a few 
evenings ago, and listened to the very eloquent address of 
Sir Madhava Rao, and his allusion to the difficulty iu 
promoting intercourse between Europeans and natives. Sir 
Charles believed that the difficulty lay in the want of some 
pleasure that would bring Europeans and natives more and 
more together. It would not, perhaps, do to see them all 
dancing with each other, but there was a form of amuse- 
ment cultivated in England which was a great social bond, 
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and that amusement was music. And it occurred to Sir 
Cliarles, that this same pleasure which united ladies and 
gentlemen in England in social intercourse, might unite 
Europeans and natives in this country also in pleasant 
social intercourse. But they should first understand each 
other^s music, and Mr. Balwaut Trimback would now* 
explain to the meeting some of the mysteries of the ancient 
music of the Hindus. 

Thereupon he said : — 

Life must have its recreations as well as its duties ; as 
the constant strain of grave occupation cannot l)c borne 
without the loss of soraethinor of its vitalitv or elasticitv. 
Human nature is so constituted that as a prime condition 
of health man must have Lis moments of relaxation when 
he throws off the burden of work and rejoices in the 
jdeasant sensations of his own free activity. Hut indul- 
gence in this respect must bo temperate in degree and 
innocent in quality. Music is one of the most innoecuit and 
elevating indoor arnnseraents. It affords pleasure to all 
and delights specially to those wlio cultivate and develop a 
taste for it. It softens and refines the mind and elevates its 
devotion to the Creator of the Universe. 

Kelying upon the testimony of works of great anticpiity 
lying around us some 4,000 to 8,000 years* old, we can safely 
aliirm that Hindu music is of very ancient origin, and 
was developed into a system and science when Ilindu 
Rishis resided and meditated in the primccval forests ; and 
inaugurated civilization. 

****** 

The art of music both vocal and instrumental being pre- 
eminently of Aryan origin and as the art had been brought 
to a good deal of perfection ages ago ])y Indian Aryans, it 
was considered desirable by many persons of standing, and 
position in Poona and in tho Hcccan generally to afford 
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mm impetus to music and revive the taste for Indian 
; with this view was founded on the 3rd of October 
an institute called the Gayan Samaj of Poona. 

; The institute began by bolding monthly meetings and 
farding prizes to those who practised the art of music 
•ofessionally. 

On the 1st of January 1879 the institute deemed it pro- 
3r to increase its usefulness by opening a school forindian 
iiisic, pn'forenco being given to students \^ho are other- 
wise well educated, which will have the effect of raising the 
status of the acconiplishmeut and culture of the science 
itself. 


The institute docs not consider this object a primary, but 
a stcondaiy one, therefore, tlie time and placo selected for 
instriictioii are such as not to interfere in the least with the 
' ' gular scliola^tic studies. 

e institute has also in view to elucidate the old 
work oil the science which are sunk into obscu- 
for want of attention to the subject and for 
* *1 *nt encouragement to those who may bo 
' them their study. 

been all along warmly appreciated and 
Mipj S>es and Luropcans. 

I iilsv *t you with the following reply 

rc'cently rv "•cnee to our application for the 

Koval Patioi.. mi August last — 

* 

iL Department, 

.ASTLE, Wi/i JJlI// I8S3. 

Krom G. MONTKATII,!^ -vK,C.S., Acting Uiutcr-Scere- 
tary to the Governmeuv of Bombay. 

To BALWANT TlllMBACK SAIIASRABrOIlY, Esq. 

— lu continuation of my letter, No. dated tho 

sth Septemlicr last, I am directed to inform you that 
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their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Edinburgh have been graciously pleased to consent 
to become Patrons of the Gayan Samaj of Poona. 

Sir Charles then said that they were all very much obliged 
to Mr. Balwant Trimback for the exposition he had given 
of Hindu music, and although the art had been much 
neglected for some generations, there was no reason why 
it should not be revived and improved. The first elements 
of the art were, no doubt, as the Sanscrit writer informed 
them, derived from the observation of the cries of animals, 
and how much men were affected by this, was known 
to most of those present. In one of Charles RoeePs novels, 
Never too late to mend,^^ mention was made of some 
miners in Australia travelling many miles to hear a bird 
sing which had been brought from England, it was the 
English lark ; the incident was no doubt founded on fact, 
and it was perfectly true to human nature. It was well- 
known how the sounds of music lifted one^s thoughts 
to the Great Creator of all, in whose perfect wisdom 
men hoped to find the harmony they could never find 
on earth. As to the opening of a branch in Madras 
of the Poona Society, Sir Charles thought it might perhaps 
be better for Madras to have its own Society, but, since 
Unity is Strength,^' it would bo a great deal better 
to have one strong Society under such auspices as the 
Poona Society, and there was nothing in this that neces- 
sitated any sacrifice on the part of Madras. Madras was 
willing to associate with Poona in the cultivation of that art 
which all admired. It was quite possible to liave various 
societies in Bombay, Madras, and other places, but there 
ought to be one principal Society, and that should bo the 
Society of India. Sir Madhava Ran was pretty confident 
that the Association of Madras with Poona would l)c 
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to advance. Speaking of musical instruments in England, 
Sir Charles said, tliere was first of all the shepherd^s pipe 
— the humble reed which the shepherd cut in the meadows, 
some wiser shepherd put these reeds together, and eventually 
some great musician developed it into the organ. As 
to the origin of stringed instruments, the Greeks held that 
a man was once walking along the seashore, and found 
the shell of a turtle, the sinews of which had dried, aLd 
the wind passing through them made music. The greatest 
possihhi improvements had been made in musical instru- 
ments during the last loO years in Europe. Hut the 
improvement of musical instruments was not the only 
object of the Poona Society. The Soeiety desired that 
the people should rescue popular melodies from oblivion. 

Sir Charles was not aware that there were any popular 
nujlodies in India, l)ut Sir Madhava llau informed him 
that the shepherd might still be found in the villages 
ab(»ut Madras playing popular meloilics on his pipe. 
The national airs of Madras were. Sir Charles thought, 
certainly worth preserving. He had licartl that the founders 
of the Society had succeeded in getting hold of two 
very old works on music, and the Association, w ith the 
Poona Institution, would enable Madras to bring these 
Works to light, and to introduce and pi\)Uiotc the cultivation 
of music as a domestic amuseiueut amongst the Hindus 
who were now passing their H.A.'s in the educational 
movc inenfc of the iDth century. They had now arrived 
at the time when they asked for something ot the refine- 
ments of life, and by becoming members of the Society, 
th(;y would very likely aehic've that object. Sir Charles 
thou declared the Madras Eraiich of the Poona Society 
opened. 

Four native musicians then ascended the platlorm 
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with their instmments which consisted of two violins, 
the vina, the tamboor, the sarhat, and a drnm, and played 
a few airs, after which a native gentleman read ont 
the English translation of the Mahratta “ Commemoration 
Anthem " composed by a member of the Poona Society . 

Mr. Rai Bahadur T. Gopal Bao, on behalf of the meeting, 
then thanked Sir Charles for his kindness in presiding, 
after which the meeting dispersed. 


THE POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. 

{Bombay Times, Oik October, 1833.) 

[fuo.m a coruespoxdknt.] 

It is not often that Europeans and nativc.s come together 
for the purpose of passing an evening pleasantly. The 
Gayan Samaj of Poona, recently putronizod by thoir 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the l>nke of 
Edinburgh, must be given due credit for onec or twice 
arranging every year gatherings in which the two com- 
munities rai.\ freely. Tliis year the Samaj gave their 
annual musical treat on Saturday, the 22nd ult., in the 
Town Hall, Hcerabaug. Many European ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and many natives of rank and position, graced 
the occasion by their presence. Amongst those pnrsent 
were the following : — Mrs. Baird, the Hon. Captain Somer- 
set, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., General Sir John 
Ross, K.C.B., Ucncral L. Anncsloy, General and Mrs. 
Bayly, Mrs. Jopp, Mr. and Mrs. Shephard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Vidal, Mr. and Mrs. Pollen, Mrs. 
Slcater, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. and Mrs, Poster, Mrs. 
Porde, Miss Gresley, Mr. Lee- Warner, C.S., Colonel and 
Mrs. Walker, Khan Bahadoor Dorabjee Padamji, Mr. 
Crowe, Major Babingtou, {.’oloncl and Mrs. Stopfonl, Mr. 
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atiil Mrs. Scorgie, Mr. and Mrs. Scarlc^ Mr. and Mrs. 
Mailock^ Dr. and Mrs. Steele, Dr. Salamau, Dr. Dudley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Waite, Surgoon-General Auchinleck, llao 
Uabadoor G. H. Deshmukh, Rao Baliadoor M. G. Ranade, 
Mr. Simpson, Kao Baliadoor S. P. Pandit, Mr. Kunte, Mr. 
Dorahjec Dadahhoy Boottec, Mrs. Leavcrmore,Mr. Richard- 
son, Colonel Bedford, Colonel Lloyd, Mr. Bhau Saheb 
Natu, Mr. Aba Saheb Natu, Mr. Balasahcb Patwardlian, 
Mr. Babasahob Natu, H. H. Akbarshaw, H. II. Jaugee- 
slijuv, Shriniant Babasaheb Sanglikar, &c. Many of tlioso 
presc'iit on the occasion are members of the institution. 

His Kxcollcnry tlie Governor arrived a little after 
5 o'clock, and the jiroceedings commenced shortly after- 
wards. ^J’he boys of the Samaj school of music and other 
members of the Sainaj went through the following pro- 
gramme most creditably and were often applauded ; — 

PART I. 

IxSTKUMKyTAL Ml'SIC. 

(By several incmhers of ilu* Samaj.) 

I. Siiiar Raga (Air) Ribhasa. 


Khamaja. 

„ l>hiina. 

,, Malashri. 

' 1 . T au.*? ■•.•••••»•••••••••••••••••• ••• \ aiiia n - ICa 1 VH n.'i . 

a. Uiiia lbir\ i-Jhanaslin. 


1. I’akhwaja - Parna ) C’hauiala. 

„ Dhaiiuir. 

PART II. 

Vocal Mr.sii\ 

(Ry School CliiMrcn.) 


1. I'^hripavtii ••..••.•....••••...••liaLiii (Air) (. liiiayaiiata 

2 .. Siiravarta l>i)iaLra- 

.*h Aslita])a»li Tarana Ptagesari. 

1. l>hi'ip:ula Suravarla — Maltani. 

o. llliripada ]h)»)ia.sa. 

Itii'aiiii ..... pallia ii.t < 

r*. Sinigs. 


e'oiiciinbng with iho CommciKoraiioii Am hem 



The programme over, Mr. M. M. Kniite^ head-master of 
the Poona High School and a member of the Samaj, 
having thanked H. E. the Governor and the visitors on 
behalf of the Samaj, said The music, which this Philhar- 
monic Association seeks to revive and cultivate, has an 
historical, scientific, and national interest. 1 will make a 
few remarks on these points, so that we all may realize 
how much we are indebted to your Excellency, the ladies 
and gentlemen, who, by their presence on this occasion, 
have testified to their appreciation of our efforts. It is now 
positively established by documentary evidence that at 
least 7,000 years before Christ, India had devclojx'd a 
system of musical notation, that the seven notes were 
scientifically arranged, cacli note being divided into three — 
the sharp, flat, and the proper note itself. All the inscrip- 
tions as yet discovered, and the Sanskrit literature that has 
been brought to light, ])lace this statement beyond doubt. 
This fact has a sciciitific side. Though all the world over, 
notes, the elements of music, are seven only, yet the gn^at 
variety of modes and melodies differ in European and 
India music, which is eitlicr ancient or modern, soutlieru 
or northern. Ihe southern or the Dravidiaii svstciii is 
more \ edic than the northern or Hindustani iJhangji. 
1 here is what is called a eonst'iiit mode in Maharastra. 
This is the remnant of the system of singing Vodic ])sajms. 
It consists of o]>cning modulation, soft, steady and slow 
in its progress. 'Hiis is followed by notes the j)iteh of 
which is high, the modulation is strong, varied and raf)i(i 
in its flow. This is followed by a combination of both 
leading to agreeable cadences. In a treatise on music, 
which is at any rate as ancient as the third century before 
Christ, a connection between j)hysiologicaI conditions of 
human blood in the course of a day, and the changes of 
temper which these cou(litioii.s necessitate are cxpluiuod. 
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Every Iii(l»'an musician takes care to adapt liis melody to a 
particular time. During the period of mediaeval history 
of Northern India, Indian music underwent changes which 
may be best described as the transition of powerful Indo- 
Aryan music into a pleasant soft subtlety. The Indian 
music, gloryiii;; in its antiquity, rich in its variety of soft 
strained notes, sudden transitions, copious tunes, trilling 
and adapting to particular times of the day, has certain 
claims on your attention. It is true that our music is not 
so ebarmin^ to Kuropcan cars as to ours. In examining 
tb(^ cause ot ibis fact, it was pointed out to me by au 
Ku”lisli gcutleinan, an accomplished musician, that the 
sixth iiou* of oin* gamut is by some intervals lower than the 
sixth note of the European gamut, and that this makes a 
great irilfertmce. The suljject of the intervals of notes will 
be exainiiuul, and a mode of progress will be seen, so that 
our musie may )>c eiiriclicd by wliat is excellent in European 
mu>ie, and Indian instrumental music may be developed. 
'1 licsc a'<[)iratioiis are about to be realized, when their 
lioyal Highnesses the rrince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinl)urgh have* become the patrons of this association, 
when the leading geullemeii of Madras have originated au 
associatiijn of their own which is to co-operate with this 
as.sociation, and when the question of the National Anthem 
has directed the attention of all to this department of 
scieiUM*. which is directly connected with all concerns and 
activities of human life. (Applause.) 

Ills Exeellency the Governor replied as follows: — 
“ Ladies and Gontlcmen,— -I am glad to sec this afternoon 
an audience so respectable and representative of both 
European and native society to testify to the interest 
excited by the Gayan Sarnaj, the Philharmonic Society of 
l*o<)na. My learned friend Mr. Kunto has, in a very able 
and intcrosting address, which 1 hope we may be able still 



better to appreciate in print, not forth tho high aims which 
the society has in view. Certainly no elegant art is better 
calculated to elevate and purify the intelligence than the 
practical study of music. This society is working on 
parallel lines with the great academy of music which has 
lately been inaugurated in England with so much earnest- 
ness by II. R. H. the Pritice of Wales. It well deserves 
to be popular, for it seeks to revive and dcvelope the study 
of native music: and no music can ho so dear to any j)eo|)le 
as that which has been handed down from their ancestors. 
Ilut it is satisfactory to know tliat this society recognizes 
the value of western musical science and the iraprovcMuoiit 
of their own. I bcli(?vo that just as wc can bolter aj)pn‘ciat(* 
our domestic literature and better understand our (»\vu 
language by the study of tho classics ujx)u which our litera- 
ture and language are founded, and so wc re(|uiro to stiuly 
music in its world-wide dcvelopmcuit in order to improve* 
and perfect that of our native country. 1 am graiiru‘d to 
Icarii that this society is furnishing gratuitous and .scientific 
instruction to a largo number of students, more tlian ninety 
(hear, hear), who are at the same time pro.secuting their 
studies in our colleges and high schools. One young man 
who took part in one of the musical pieces is, I am told, a 
promising Sanscrit scholar. The cultivation of this art can- 
not fail to be an enjoyment and solace to such students in 
their leisure hours and to exercise a refining influence on 
their characters, llcforc I camo to this country iny 
interest in this society was bespoken by a good friend at 
Poona, (jcncral Lord Mark Kerr (applause), aiid I am sure 
that he and others who have encouraged the society in its 
early efforts will rejoice to hear of its increasing prosperit y 
and influence. On the part of you visitors I would thank 
the society for the interesting entertainment which they 
Lave aii'orded us. (Applause.) 



II is Excellency tlic Governor and suih and the audience 
were highly pleased with the entertainment given during the 
evening, and the company dis|)erscd after the usual distri- 
bution of flower, garlands and rose water. 


THE GAYAN SAMAJ. 

(Mwlras Mail, 22nt1 January 1884.) 

I'he first of a scries of musical entertain rnonts by the 
M :ulnis Mrancli of tlic Poona Gayan Samaj was given last 
(‘\t‘ning at the bungalow of Mr. V. Hhashyam Iyengar, 
tlu’! Ijuz, The entertainment was honoured l)y the pre- 
srurv of bis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, one of 
the patrons of the Samaj, and among the company present 
were Justice and Mrs. llrandt, Dewan Bahadur Ilagoonath 
Hao, Dr. and Mr. David Duncan, Dr. Oppert, Messrs. 
Bilderbeck, Soomasooiidrum Chetty, V. KrisbnaTnaehariar. 
Giiimiab Cbetty, (lopala Tlao, P. Ilungunadba Muodelliar, 
F.llierajulu Naidu, D. S. White, &c. The musical fare 
provided was particularly interesting, for in addition to 
pfu forniaiices by professional musicians like Messrs, Shankar 
Kow and T- Siugara Charln, and distinguished amateurs 
like Professor Sheshigiri Sastri, vocal and instrumental 
expositions of high merit were given by various pupils of 
the schools. One little boy iu particular excited great 
enilmsiasm by his brilliant performance on the violin. In 
thanking Sir Frederick Roberts for his presence, Dewau 
Baliadur Ragoonath Row referred to the good work which 
the Gayan Samaj was doing, and hoped that the entertain- 
ments of which that of last night was the first, would form 
an additional liuk to bind together socially the East and 
tin? West. All present could heartily eongratulate Mr. 
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Bhasliyam Iyengar, the host, npon such a snoccssful 
iuauguratiou of the series. 


CONCERT OF THE POONA GAYAN SAVAJ, 
^ESTHETIC AND PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY OF POONA. 

{Daily Telegraph and Deccan Herald, ith October, 1881.) 

The Council Hall yesterday evening presented a most 
lively and pleasing appcarencc, the occasion being the 
Annual Concert of tlie Poona Gayan Sainaj, an institu- 
tion which was established in the year 1871 with the object 
of giving an impetus to the cultivation of Hindu music, 
vocal and instrumental, and to revive a taste for music. 
The Poona Gayan Samaj is now established on a firm basis, 
and has continued to make considerable progress in the art 
of Indian music. The Managing Committee of the insti- 
tution have established schools for regular instruction in 
music, afforded opportunities for occasional lectures, 
encouraged the elucidation of old Sanscrit musical works, 
&c., &c. 

Shortly before 4 o^clock, the Council Hall began gradu- 
ally to assume an animated appc*arancc, and before the time 
appointed for the cornmenceinent of the proceedings, it was 
densely crowded ; even the gallery was not spared by the 
numerous spectators and the children of the several native 
schools in the city ; and it was pleasing to observe that 
there was a good sprinkling of European ladies and geiitlo- 
men present. His Excellency the Gov(U 7 ior, who was 
accompanied by an A.-D.-C., entered the Hall a litth; after 
half-past four o^clock, when His Excellency was received 
by the assembly standing up till Sir James Fergusson took 
his seat on the dais. On the right of the Governor was the 
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liouMile Mr Pcilc, mid on the left tlie Hon^blc Mr. 
Mclvill. The Billowing programme was gone through 


PROGRAMME, 
Part L 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


1. 

Jalatofi'ang 

••• 

... lUga (Air) Kafi. 


n 

a •• 

••• „ „ Khamaja. 

2. 

Satar 

... 

... Raga (Air) Malhar. 




... „ „ Kalyana 

3. 

Sarawfi 

... 

... luiga (Air) Purvi. 



... 

... „ „ Zinjoti. 

4. 

Bina ... 


... liiiga (Air) Purvi. 


ff 

... 

„ Khiiiiiaja. 

5. 

Baikawaja 


... Piirna (Time) Trivata 


1) 

• 9'% 

... „ Chanltila. 



... 

... V „ Dhamar. 



Part II. 

1. 

Dhripada, 

••• 

••• Raga (Air) Yamana. 

2. 

Suravarta 

••• 

... „ „ Bihaga. 

3. 

Dkripada 

... 

... .. Kliamaja 

4. 

Ashtapadi 

... . 

••• ,, Do. 

5. 

Fada ... 

... 

... In Memoriam. 



(k)D Save 

THE Queen. 


On the whole the different pieces detailed iu the pro- 
gramme were very creditably carried out. Some of the 
curious-shaped iiistruinouts — especially the oiio supported 
by two artificial punipkius^ and another with an enormous 
number of keys — were frequently remarked upon, whilst 
the vocal music which was greatly admired not by the 
natives only, but by the European ladies and gentlemen 
present — even by those to whose cars the sound of native 
music must naturally prove discordant. Several of the 
performers were also applauded for their skill and ingenuity 
in the manipulation of the curiously-shaped instruments, 
and the modulations of some of the voices were parti- 
cularly admired. 

The musical portion of the prograinuie being completed. 

7 
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Mr. M. M. Kaute said Your Excellency, Conncillors, 
ladies and gentlemen-^Some of you are aware that at the 
annual gathering,— the concert given by the Oayan Samaj 
last year — H. E. the Governor desired me to write a paper, 
embodying the remarks I made in my last yearns speech. 
Accordingly I have prepared a paper which has developed 
into this form. I have prepared ten plates which demon- 
strate the general principles of comparative music. The 
first plate is a comparative chart of the history of Indian 
and European music ; the second plate is a graphic repre- 
sentation of comparative rhythmics ; the third, of the 
comparative alphabet of time ; the fourth, of the comparative 
view of musical embellishments or musical dynamics ; the 
fifth, of comparative melodies; the sixth, of an analysis 
of an Indian melody ; the seventh, melody ; and their 
seasons, or melodics and human physiology ; the eighth, 
of comparative harmonics; the ninth, of the different 
systems of Indian music ; and the tenth, of a compara- 
tive view of musical instrumeuts. This is plate No. 1. 
This plate, as you will see, gives a condensed view of the 
history of the Jiiuropean and Indian music from 2,000 B.C. 
to 1,600 AD. At the time of the Rishis the gamut was 
considered to consist of three principal tones, and an air 
was divided into four parts. Jaimini dwells particularly 
upon the Vedic system of music. About 1,200 B.C., 
Sanscrit works, especially the ftamayaua, mention the \u\Sl 
(the Indian lyre) and seven kinds of drums. Bharata 
describes two systems of music, romantic (desh!) and 
classical (margi). The first, about this period, began to act 
upon the last, — the red lines upon that chart showing that 
about 500 B.C., when Budbism originated, the romantic 
music had modified considerably the classical— the sacred 
music of the Buddhists. 

Between 500 B.C. and lOO A.D., Greek and Roman 
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music was dcTofoped in Europe. On the music of 100 A. 9. 
STanscrit writers and iuscriptioua throw a good* deal of light. 
About 700 A.D.| there was a great revival in India^ and 
a Sanscrit work mentions Jalataranga. About 200 A.D.^ 
Sangita Ratnakara was written. About 1,600 A.D., in 
the reign of Akbar, Tansena flourished. The tenth plate 
showa all the nkusical instruments invented by musicians of 
the Mogul Court. The fourth column of this plate dis- 
tinctly shows how, between 2,000 B.C., and 1,200 B.C:, 
the Viull and drums were invented. Between 1,200 B.C., 
and 700 A.D., no invention was made. In 700 A.D., the 
Jalatarang was added, and between 700 A.D.,. and 1,600 
A.D., no invention was made. In the middle ages in 
Europe, church-music was developed. The first column of 
this plate gives the different periods of the history of 
music. The second column mentions the names of musicians 
with their history.. The third column gives the progress of 
music ; the forth column, the invention of mnsical instru- 
ments; the fifth column,, chronology ; and the sixth column, 
the history of European music. A good deal of informa- 
tion about music, in its direct and collateral bearings, is 
condensed in this plate. I cannot explain k fully on this 
occasion for want of time. This plate represents it.. 

The second plate is a graphic representation of com- 
parative rhythmics. The zigzag lines represent Indian 
rhythmics. The straight lines, below them, represent 
European rhythmics. The systems are delineated upon 
this plate. Enropoaii musicians remark that the Indian 
rhythmics arc broken and irregular, but this is not a fact. 
Indian rhythmics can be converted into European rhyth- 
mics; the elements are 1-2; 1-2-3; 1-2-3-4. This drum- 
mer here will beat Indian time. This young man, who is 
my pupil, will repeat 1-2; 1-2-3; 1-2-3-4; in accordance 
with the metronome here* This demonstration shows that 
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Indian and-Envopcan rhythmics are identical. Tlie qiies* 
tions connected with prosody and with accentuation are 
connected with rhythmics ; an accent is either strong, 
medium or weak. The strong accent is varied in Indian 
Bbythmics. Our musicians caH it Saina. The principles, 
upon which all this is based, are given in these notes at the 
foot of the second plate. 

The third plate is the comparative alpliabct of tune^ 
You see these two reprosoutations consisting of black and 
red lines. 'Pho Indian system recognises twenty-two. tones, 
or rather seven tones, with their sub-divisions or particles 
of sound. These twenty-two sounds or tones are named 
according to the effect they proiluce ujion human feelings. 
The first tone C., according to our system, produces the 
heroic, marvellous, or the terrible sound ; the second D. 
does the same. According to the European system, the 
first is called the strong tone, and the second is called the 
hopeful, or the arousing tone. The third E. or the 
mediant tone, according to our system, produces a feeling 
of pity. The Europeans call it the steady calm tone. For 
the sub-dominant, according to our system, produces the 
feeling of ludicrous, or the amorous. The Europeans qall it 
the desolate, or awe-inspiring toiic. The G. or the dominant, 
according to our system, is by one particle higher than tlie 
European G. This can be demonstrated by means of these 
two musical instruments. (The instruments were then 
shown and the fact was demonstrated). A, according to 
our system consists of throe particles of sound or tone— - 
according to the European system it consists of four ; thus 
the difference is made up. European Ik. and our B. are 
identical. The European A. is called the weejung or the 
sorrowful tone. Our A. produces the feeling of the sorrow- 
ful or terriUe tone. Our B. produces a feeling of pity. 
The European B. is called the sensitive or the piercing 
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tone. The fact of our G. being higher than the Earopean G: 
is determined by means of instruments. Gauot^s Physics 
goes into the details of this subject. European flats and 
sharps are merely our sub-tones. All this is represented 
upon this plate. These foot-notes condense the principles 
of the alphabet of tune upon which the system of melodies 
and harmonies is based. This fourth plates gives musical 
dynamics. You see that the Dhruvapada system is elemen- 
tary; it admits of only vibration and straining of the 
voice^ which is represented by the second sign here. The 
Khy&la system of musio^ in addition to this^ admits of a 
sudden transition^ which is abundantly seen in European 
music. The Tapp& system^ in addition to this^ admits of 
rapidly vibrated tones^ of rapid runs^ which, this newspaper 
states^ are imperceptible elevations and depressions of 
voice ; but these are rapid running tones, the grains of 
which can be uunobcred and marked. The TappS system 
admits also of vibrated runs, and, of what some Europeaw 
call, turns, but they are vapid arpegios. I can show on 
this occasion four plates only, and demonstrate music. The 
other sia plates, with their foot-notes, complete this paper. 
An introductiou will show the relation of music to 
Esthetics. 

The Indians compare musical tones to the lion^ roar,, to 
the thunder, and to the warblings of birds, with which the 
ancient Aryans were familiar. Hence the Indian music 
has a foundation in Nature. My time is linaited on this 
occasion, and 1 will, therefore, conclude^ 

Mr. Kunte concluded with a statement that this paper 
be dedicated to H. E. the Governor in connexion with the 
Qayan Samaj of Poona. 

U. B. TUB GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 

Ladiks and GsNTLaMXN,— I am glad that our meeting 
this year is in this haU| which aflbrds great advantages for 
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the display of national musio^ and admits of the presence 
of a large number of friends who are interested in this 
Institution. The progress that has been made in the past 
year must be very gratifying to those who have exerted 
themselves to restore and develope the science and art of 
Indian music. There can be no mere worthy and patriotic 
object^ while this charming art is calculated to elevate and 
delight the people of this country. It seems to me more 
prudent to build upon the old lines rather than to borrow 
slavishly from other nations the progress that has been 
made by the juvenile performers. I trust that, the 
numbers of European ladies and gentlemen, who have 
attended to-day, not only marks the sympathy, which 
attaches all lovers of music to each other, but will prove to 
our native friends the sympathy which is felt for their 
efforts in a worthy cause. The statements which we heard 
of the plans of the association must mean money. It is 
natural that it shoud desire a local habitation as well as a 
name, and remembering how liberally our native friends 
contribute for good objects of all kinds, I think that help 
will not be wanting to enable its promoters to attain tbeir 
object. I am very grateful for the kind acknowledgment 
which has been made of the interest, which I have taken 
in this Institution. I do syropatliifie heartily in its olqect, 
and I hope that it will produce most satisfactory results. 
Although our music, like our learning and our civilization, 
has been derived from a common stock, yet in all respects 
the working of ages upon divergent lines creates ideas and 
taste, which cannot be easily reconciled. To borrow 
arbitrarily the development of the West is not tlie true 
way of reforming the East : nor can harmony and sym- 
phony which rest upon varying principles be easily assimi- 
lated. Yet those of our European friends, who possess a 
cultivated musical ear and taste, must have recognized the 
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skill whick W been tppU«d to wmic f*( »fce !»•***» * 

and instrumental, to which wc hl»C liitcocd, ina »»•* 
acknowledge that this Institution has already done much 
to apply true musical principles to the native art. 

This portion of the proceedings having been concluded, 
Sardar Balwant V. Sliastre Patwardhan rose and asked the 
Secretary, Mr. Nilkant V. Clihatre^ with the permission of 
His Bxcelleucy the Governor to read the Farewell 
Address/^ at the same time begging of his Excellency 
to accept the same. The Farewell Address^^ runs as 
follows 

To Hfs Excellency the Right Hon^blE) Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart., K.C.M.G , C.I.E., Governor of Bomoay 
and Patron of the Poona Gayaii Samaj, the ^Esthetic 
and Philharmonic Society of Poona. 

May it please Your Excellency. — We, the following 
members of the Council of the Poona Gayan Samaj— 
.Esthetic and Philharmonic Society of Poona — beg respect- 
fully to inform your Excellency that this Samaj was 
founded in the year 1874, and, supported and encouraged 
by public patronage and sympathy, has had progressive 
prosperity ; that a Financial Committee has been appointed, 
with Sir John Ross in the chair, to collect funds for placing 
it on a firm and permanent footing and that the operations 
of tills Comniitice, as far as they go, are quite hopeful. The 
Thakore Sahebs ofGoudai, Vala, aiul Bajaua and the Sir- 
desai of Savantw'adi have rcs{K)iided to the call. Raja 
Sureiidra Mohau Tagore, Mus. Doc., C.l.E. of v^ulcutta, 
with his usual liberality, has promised to assist the cause 
of this Samaj. His Excellency, Sirdar Atarsing, C.I.E., 
Chief of Bhadawar in Ludhiana, and llaja Sirdar Udit Nara- 
yan Singh of Mirzapure, N.-W. Provinces, have written 
to sympathise with the movement most heartily. Your 
Excellency will be gratified to leaia that since the fouuda- 
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tion of this 8amaj the number of scholars iti our scliools 
has increased to 160 and that the monthly income has risen 
to Bs. 100. 

It is our paramount duty to acknowledge that one of the 
main causes of its prosperity has been the genuine interest 
taken in its progress and welfare by distinguished members 
of the European and native community, among whom 
may be mentioned General Lord Mark Kerr, 

Mr. W. H. Newnham, Sir Maiigaldas Nathoobhoy, Knight, 
and Byramji Jeqibhoy, Esq., C.S»L, who assisted 
the institution at its birth and during its infancy. Its 
growth was accelerated under the patronage of our late 
Governor, Sir hiebard Temple and subsequently of your 
Excellency. 

We are highly grateful for the deep interest your Ex- 
cellency has taken in the Samaj with which your distin- 
guished name is associated in many respects, and the fact of 
your Excellency’s condescension in presiding at the Annual 
Concerts, has given the greatest encouragement to its 
welfare and progress. 

We shall always remember with thankfulness that it 
was by the support of your Excclloncy’s Ooveriiment that 
this Samaj has secured the high honour of the distiuguished 
patronage of two illustrious mcml>cr8 of the Royal Family 
of England — ^Thcir Royal Highnesses The Prince of Wales 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 

Under such auspices the Gayan Samaj of Poona has suc- 
ceeded in securing popularity and distinction throughout 
India, aud the usefulness of its objects has met with public 
recognition. 

The visits paid to the Samaj l)y His Ilighiiess the 
Maharaja of Travaucorc, and the Pant Sachiva, arc events 
worthy of being mentioned on this occasion. The honour 



thus conferred on us by such enlightened' Native Rulers, so^^ 
deeply interested in the preservation and* promotion of the 
Fine Arts of India,, though on their own lines, yet pro- 
mising further development, will not fail to lead to the' 
progress of Indian Musical Science and Indian j£sthetics« 

While there is reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
progress already made by the encouragement and support, 
given by H. £. Lord Bipou, II. II. the Kizam, the Maba- 
riya of Baroda, the Rao of Kutch, the Thakore Sahebs of 
Bliuvanugar, W.adwan, Palitana, Goiidal, and Vala, 
Sir-Desai of Savantwadi and other European and native 
gentlemen, we are quite alive to the fact that much yet 
remains to be done in fulfilment of the objects which the 
Samaj has kept steadily in view. We beg to assure your 
Excellency that no efforts shall be wanting on our part 
towards the attainment of those objects in pi’oportion to 
our resources* 

The Hon^ble Dr. W. Hunter, at the first public meeting 
of the Bengal Academy of Music lield on the 2Gth February 
1883, remarked that “it is surprising how rapidly such a 
“ movement tells in an Indian District. The Nativ<» 

“ Musical Society of the Deccan, the Poona Gayaii Samaj; 
“has already exercised a marked inti ucnce. Whilevisit- 
“ ing a number of Marathi schools, last autumn, 1 heard 
“a good deal of singing. It was easy to distinguish tha 
“ classes which had been scientifically taught or which con- 
“ tained even a few boys who had received a musical 
“ traiuiug in the native method^’ ; and we are confident 
that the work of teaching music which this institutiou has 
uudertaken is progressing steadily. 

We also beg to state that Branch Associations have been 
established in Madras aud in Bombay. The Madras 
branch was established on the 18th August 1883, with the 

Sf 
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assifitauce of Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, K.C.S.I.^ the 
Hou^ble Sir Charles Turner, Kt, C.l.B., the iion^ble 
Justice Muthuswamy Iyer, O.l.li., the Hon^ble Kajii G. N. 
Gajapatirao, Diwan Bahadur R. Raghunathrao, Coloi!oI S. 
Chamier, R.A., Mus. Bac., ami Colonel H. McLeod ; and 
H. R. H. the Duke of Counaoght has l)ee(>tne its Patron. 
A school has been started, there, where musical education is 
imparted to about 50 boys on u plan similar to what obtains 
here. The Bombay Branch was established in 18S^, under 
the patronage of Sir Maiigaldas Nathoobhoy, Knight, 
C.S.I., Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Hari Deshniukha and 
other European and native gentlemen ; and over 30 boys 
are regularly taught there on a similar plan. 

Similar inovenicnts have lately been made in Barcsla, 
Wadwan, Bhavauuggar and Kollapnr. 

We are very sorry to see that Mr. S. Biligiri Ayengar, 
the representative of the Madras Branch, who had 
down to be present on this auspicious oreasioii, was by 
unlucky postponement of the date obliged to return leaving 
the following : — 

‘ Youk Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, — On behalf 
of the Madras Branch of this Gayan Samaj I beg penuis- 
sion to convey our seotiraenU of gratitude for the hwioiir 
which your Excellency has conferred ou this Association by 
your presence on this im{K>rtant occasion. 

We all highly value the privilege of tlm ewdoring ctm- 
nection which has been established between your Excel- 
lency's name and the existence of this Institution, by means of 
the deep interest which your Excellency has manifested 
in its welfare and progress. 

The prospect of your Excellency's departure from Bom- 
bay on the close of your term of office has caused us great 
pain in as much as your Excellency has established a claim 
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on the gratitude of all India for the marked attention 
which yon have bestowed on their best interests/ 

It is proposed to literally translate recognised Sanskrit 
works such as tlie Ragavibodha and the Sangitaratnakara^ 
in order that the study of Indian music may be popularised. 

Musical treatises in vernacular, under the name of 

Poona (layan Samaj Series^^ have already been published 
by Mr. P. A. (jharpure, one of our members ; and a work 
in English, entitled Treatise on Hindu Music^^ by Mr. 
M, Sheshgiri Shastri, M.A., of the Presidency College and a 
member of our Madras Branch, is almost ready for publica- 
tion, as well as a ‘ series * in Teliigii for primary musical 
education by Mr. T. Shringaracharlii of Pacheappa High 
School a member of the same Branch. Mr. M. M. Kunte, 
a member of our Samaj, is engaged on a paper which will 
he of great interest, inasmuch as it proposes to give a 
history of the Origin and Progress of Indian music from 
the earliest times witli the liistorieal development of its 
varied and subtle rhytlimics, statics, and dynamics. The 
discourse of Mr. Kunte, just delivered, who has also pro- 
mised to give a series of lectures on comparative music, is 
connected with this undertaking. 

We feel extremely sorry that the period of your 
Excellency's personal counoctiou with this society and this 
Presidency is drawing towards its close, it is not probable 
that wc shall be able to secure the honour of your Excel- 
lency's presence at the next Concert of this Institution. 

The deep interest manifested by your Kxeelleney in the 
welfare of this Society and of the native community iu 
general, is entitled to our lasting gratitude ; and your 
sympathy with our best feelings and aspirations will enable 
us to cherish the memory of your rule as one of the greatest 
blessings we have had the privilege to enjoy. " 

The Address having been read, it was presented to his 
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Excellency in a costly golden embroidered bag, neatly 
worked and quite befitting the importance of the occasion. 
Sir James Fergusson immediately afterwards rose and 
replied in his usual happy and eloquent style. His Excel- 
lency said that he was very much pleased to be present or 
au occasion of such importance. That we had, all listened 
with ease and pleasure to the several pieces of Indian 
music performed here this evening, and he was also much 
pleased to see so many of the European community present. 
We all know, continued his Excellency, how much talent 
and care are devoted to the art of music by Europeaus, and 
this is now being cultivated amongst the most enlightened 
natives of the country. The Poona Gayaii Sainaj is under 
the management of enlightened natives, who are hopefully 
looking lorward to the cultivation of the art of Indian music ; 
this is the only way to ensure success, and a few* years more 
will secure its full development.^^ We can all sec that 
the creditable performance here this evening is the work 
of much study and care. The progress of the Institution is 
decided, and speeches delivered by learned men like Mr. 
Kunte will go a great way to facilitate the development of 
Indian music. Sir James apparently seemed to approve 
of the Marathi adaptation of the English National Anthem, 
which was sung for the first time in India by the students 
of the Poona Gay an Samaj Institute. In conclusion his 
Excellency referred in feeling terms to the “ Farewell 
Address.^^ He heard wdth great pleasure the kind words 
addressed to him, but he did not feel that he deserved 
them. 1 must, added Sir James, sympathise, nay, appreciate 
the natural spirit, with which you have all been working in 
furthering the advancement of Indian music. 

The distribution of garland and flowers, and shortly 
after that, the singing of the National Authem brought 
this very interesiiig prjceeding to a close. 
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ANNIVERSARY OP THE MADRAS BRANCH, 
POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. 

(Madras JTaiV, 17th November ^ 1884^) 

The anniversary of the Madras Branch of the Poona 
Oayau Sainaj was celebrated on Saturday evening, at 
Pacheappah^s Hall, Blsck Town, the Honorable Sir Charles 
Turner, Kt, C.I.E., in the chair. The hall was crowded 
with Hindus, and there was a sprinkling of European ladies 
and gentlemen on the platform. Among those present 
were: — Mr. J. H. Sprii»g Branson, Mr. Willie Grant, 
Colonel S. Chamier and Mrs. Chamier, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Duncan, Mr. Whiteside, Mr. C. A. Lawson, Dr. G. Oppert, 
Mr. S. Rungiah Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Rughunatharao, 
Mr. P. Srinivasa Iluo, Mr. V. Krishnamachari, Mr. 
Venkataramayya, Mr. Biligiri Iyengar, Mr. Sankara Menon, 
Mr. Jaggarow Pillay, Mr. P. Somasuudrain Chetty, and 
several others. 

Mr. B. Natckar first sang an o|>cning song. 

The chairman, iu opening the proceedings, said that he 
was glad to see a larger assembly present than there was on 
the last occasion, and this was very hopeful for the future. 
One year ago there were less than a hundred people present 
at the meeting. They were all greatly indebted to Mr. 
Trimbuek for the establishment of the institution. To 
some it was still unknown w hat the objects and ends of the 
institution were. It was established partly for the discovery 
of ancient Hindu music. If that aloue was the reason of 
its establishment it was a sufficient reason for its existence. 
In looking at the history of the past wc often came across 
those gaps, as Dr. Oppert would tell us, between different 
nations that were of great interest and importance. The 
discovery of a single time or lyric might be able to tell us of 
new cousins of ours in different parts of the world with 
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whom we are at preseut unacquHiuted^ and might also tell 
us when we parted company. The great use of ancient 
history was to illustrate the future. It was a great fact for 
India that it was not altogether separated from the rest of 
the world. Our Aryan brother was a fact. In the future 
this fact would produce a greater influence. Amongst 
other things it would relieve the Ffindus of those prejudices 
which at present were an obstacle to their coalescence with 
the British into one great Empire. If the institution con- 
fined itself to lyric law and the ancient Hindu music system^ 
that in itself would he a great work. A second object of 
the institution was that it was desirous of cultivating the 
national music ot India, and of making it, as in other coun- 
tries, a source of amusement, and a thing with which every- 
body should become acquainted. It would enable them not 
only to amuse others, but to amuse themselves in their own 
homes. It therefore had a moral use. Though we had all 
sprung from oue original stock, yet circumstances had pro- 
duced great differences — it had altered the symmetry of our 
bodies. Some races possessed different auditory facul- 
ties, and there were diflFerent kinds of national music. 
The Southern Englishman never enjoyed the Scotch 
music as he did his own. Southern Englishman 
would honestly say that the Scotch bag-pipe was a charming 
instrument. And yet the Southern Englishman and the 
Scotch were within four hundred miles of each other. A 
separate iiistruineiit pleased each of them. Such being the 
case there, it was not surprising to find a different system 
of music, and different mudeal instruments in India from 
what was found in Europe. Foreign instruments did not 
give the Hindus such satisfaction as their own instruments 
did. The honorable chairman said he had often asked 
educated men among the Hindus as to the state of their 
feelings when they heard a regimental baud play, and the 
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answer was that it was a confusion of sound. Hindu music 
presented itself to the hon. speaker^a mind in a similar 
aspect. The structure of t!ie ear made all the difference, 
and this was handed down hereditarily. There was a 
science in llindu music as in ours. As we preserved our 
own instruments so the Hindus should preserve theirs. 
While the whole of the British Empire had some common 
aspirations, still the Hindus and the English preserved 
their own peculiarities. Some of these peculiarities might 
well be abolished. There was no reason why the Hindu 
should not l>e attached to his own music, as the Scotchman 
was attached to his bag- pipe. Mr. Sahas rabudhy then read 
the report, from wliich we take the following : — 

Since the inaugural meeting held in Pacheappah^s Hall 
last year, on the 18th August 1883, under the presidency of 
the lloiPl)le Sir diaries Turner, Kt., (^.l.E., the branch 
bus secured the distinguished patronage of His Koval High- 
ness the Duke of Connaught, His Highness the Maharajah 
of Mysore, Her Highness the Princess of Tanjore, and iiis 
Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagrain. Amongst the 
names of new members, the institution has had the good 
fortune to secure Lieut. C. R. Day, Mr. W. F. Graham, C.S., 
and D. Snryanarayan Shastri Pundit, who deserve special 
mention, as it is hoped that the institution will derive 
immense advantages, especially from the etlorts of the two 
former gentlemen, who have paid special attention to the 
Hindu system of music in addition to their own. The 
public support and cueourageineut which the intitution has 
so far met with is satisfactory, and the Committee express 
their thanks to His Excellency Sirdar Atarsing, C.I.E., of 
Ludhiana (Punjab), for his valuable suggestions and a pre- 
sent of two Sanscrit works on the subject, viz., Sangit 
Ratnakai -a, part I., by Sharaugdeva, and Sangit Parijata by 
Ahohala Pundit. There were ten entertainment meetings 
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held during the year^ one of these being in honor of His 
Highness the Thakor Saheb of Wadhwan. Two schools 
were started during the year, one in Triplicane and the 
other in town ; the former was opened in December and the 
latter in the mouth of March. Most of the pupils of these 
schools consist of Government servants, graduates, under- 
graduates and others prosecutiug their studies in sehools 
and colleges. The strength of the two schools is fifty, 
and gratuitous instruction on vocal and instrumental 
music is imparted from the series of books systematically 
arranged and published with progressive lessons on Hindu 
music by our member and Telugu teacher of Pacheappah^s 
School, Mr. Singara Chari u. Considering the difficulty of 
learning the art, and more especially passing the first stage 
of exercises and scales according to the Hindu system, the 
progress made by the already advanced and new pupils is 
hopeful and satisfactory.^^ 

Mr. B. N. Natckar read a paper on the system of music 
observed in Northern India : — 

The chief difference between the poetical music and the 
music sung by professors is that the learned musicians 
invariably adhere closely to Kagas, in which attention is 
not much paid to the meaning of the songs as to the skill 
and variations, &c. Poetical pieces, in which much attention 
is paid to the meaning and sentiments, are ada])ted to only 
pleasing style, snd more or less resemble European songs 
Aa regards musical instnirocnts, there are too many to 
mention, but Bin and Satar are considered best. The 
playing on Bin, though not at present in its former position, 
still exists to some extent amongst the Alahomedans of 
Upper India. So far as 1 know, I have seen one by name, 
Banda Ali, at present in the service of his His Highness 
the Maharajah of Indore. This iiistrnmeut was introduced 
in the time of Akbar by Nnhaiklian, a Hindu convert 
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named Naudsing (Rajput). Satar was subsequently intro* 
dueed on the model of Bin by Amir Kushru. Sarodeani 
an Afghan instrument. Was much improved by Gulamali 
of Gwalior. Dhrtipad is the highest form of our music: 
its voice is deep, its airs are grave^ its singing is solemn, and 
time slow and complex. This class of singing was 
introduced by Tausciu. It is not only difficult to sing, but 
difficult to appreciate. 

Then followed the performance, instrumental and vocal 
music. Mr. Natekar’s playing on the Bin, S itar, and Sarotha 
(Hindu innsical inst ruineuts) was very remarkable, and 
elicited much applause from tlio aiuUence. He also played 
on the Sarotha. and sang in a manner that was much 
appreciated l)y the i'hiropcans present The other native 
gentlemen and students who took au active part in the 
programme also deserve praise for their performance. The 
National Antlicm was sung in Sanscrit by Mr. Papaya 
SunJra Iyer Singara Chari u and his brother. 

The chairman then made a few concluding remarks. 
Every language, he said, luid sounds peculiar to itself, and 
a language that was poor iu the quantity of sounds that it 
possessed could not [)roduce the music of a language which 
was replete with sounds. The language of the Hindus was 
very elaborate in its sounds, as was to be inferred from the 
music they had just heard. The pupils had shown what 
could be done by careful training, lie hoped that it would 
be better still next year. Mr. Natekar had, by his per- 
formance tliat evening, earned a debt of gratitude from all 
present. lie was the first Hindu gentleman who had gained 
commendation as a uiusiciau in this country. There was 
no place in which Mr. Natekar, the first musician in India, 
would not be a valued guest. In the name of all present, 
the chairman then thanked Mr. Natekar. A vote of 
thanks to the chairman brought the entertainment to a 
close. 

h 
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NATIVE MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

{Madras 7Vme», 22mf Decemher, 1885.) 

The Madras Branch of the Poona Oayan Samaj gave s 
musical entertainment at Pacheappah^s Hall last ereuing, 
to which Lord and Ladv Keay and Mr. and Mrs. (^rant* 
Duff were invited. The entertainment was to have begun 
at 4-30 p.m., but His Excellenry, Mr. Grant-Duff, and Lady 
Reay, accompanied by Major-(jenei*al Anneslej and 
Captain Lawford, A.D.C. did not arrive till 4-45 p.m. lord 
Reay did not attend. Mr. Grant-Duff, on his arrival, 
expressed his regret at Lord Reay^s inability to be present at 
the entertainment, in consequence of indisposition ; the 
doctor had forbidden his going out. Lord Reay was 
extremely sorry himself that he should not have been 
present. There was a large attendance of visitors, among 
them being the H juMjle C. G. Master, the HonMde Mr. 
Justice Muthusawmy Ayer, Major-General Chamicr, Mrs. 
and Miss Chamier, Miss Carr, Mr. and Mrs. J, Adam, Dewan 
Bahadur Raghunath Rao, Lieut. -Colonel Major, Colonel and 
Mrs. Luxmore, Mr. and Mrs. R. N. Pogsou, Mr. G. Ham* 
nett, the Hon^ble H. H. and Miss Sheppard, Colonel and 
Mrs. Underwood, Mr. V. Bashyam Iyengar, Ilon^ble T. 
Rama Rao, Mr. T. Varada Ran, Dr. and Mr. Dnncan. 
Rev. Dr. Miller, C.I.E., Mr. P. S. Ramasawmy Moodellier, 
C.I.E., Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Hamnett, Mr. W. S. Venkata- 
ramanjulu Naidii, Mr. P. Auaiida Charln, and Mr. P. 
Somasundrain Chetty. An opening song having been 
sung by Mr. D. Strinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Justice Muthu- 
sawrny lyear read a paper on Hindu music, from which we 
take the following : — 

Yock Excellencies, — I have been asked to say a few 
words this evening on Hindu music. I desire very much 
that the choice had fallen on some one who can do justice 
to the subject much better than I ever could. I have 



neither studied music eriticallj as a science^ nor cultivated 
it as an art^ but I have always been fond of music^ and 
this is why I suppose I have been selected.. But the 
occasion is one in which every one of us ought to do his 
best, and I venture, therefore, to stand forward and offer 
a few remarks on our national music, though not without 
diffidence. 

It is often the fashion to speak of Hindu music with 
little or no regard, as if it has no scientific basis. In its 
modern practice as an art, there are, no doubt, imperfec- 
tions which justly provoke criticism. I may refer to our 
street-music in temple and other processions, and it is at 
times so shrill and loud that it is heard quarter of a mile 
all round. I may also allude to those gesticulations from 
which evan some of our best artists are seldom free, and 
they arc occasionally, I am willing to admit, odd enough to 
drive one mad. I may further mention the indications in 
our modern art of corrupt taste which would be tolerated 
in no polite so<Mety. I would next draw attention to. the 
later unwise infringement of the fundamental canons of 
melody for the purpose of showing expertness in keeping 
time. Lastly, I may notice some treaces of an effete art 
which, on some occasions, ignores nature and simplicity 
as the fountain of all true elegance, purity, and pathos. 
Sensible as I am of these shortcomings, I still maintain that 
our system of national music is both a science and an art, 
I regard the imperfections already indicated, as the mere 
outer encrustations of a classical art in which tliere is much 
to admire, aud much to preserve and improve. It is no 
matter for surprise that such should be the case. The 
influence which music exercises,, and has, for centuries, 
exercised over the Hindu mind is considerable. The 
natives of this country often derive pleasure from it even 
duriug intervals of sickness, and forget, though but for a 
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short tiine^ that they are ill. In moments of despondency, 
its power in raising our drooping spirits, will bo acknow- 
ledge by all. I may add that even the afflicted who miss 
consolation elsewhere^ at times find it in those solemn and 
sonorous hymns which, when sung with feeling and melody 
in praise of God, stir our hearts to their utmost depths. 1 
know hardly a festivity in this country, doinesticor national, 
in which an important part is not assigned to music in 
some form or other. The influence, I mention, is felt not 
only in this Presidency, bnt according to my information,, 
all over India, from the Himalayas to Cape ( 'omorni. I 
can name, from my own personal knowledge, several 
important towns in the provinces where one may repeat with 
special appronateness the words of the immortal poet. 
‘‘But music for the time doth change his nature. The man 
that hath no music iu himself, nor is not moved with concord 
of sweet sounds, is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils 
Let no such man be trusted.^^ 

That music sliould exercise so extensive a dominton iu 
this country, is not to be wondered at. Evenin Vedic times, 
it was cultivated as au art. 'I'he hymns of tl e llig and 
Yagur Vedas were set to music at a very early period. 
Though the art, as then cultivated, was imperfcct, yet the 
Vedic musical chant, composed in simple Sanskrit spoken 
3,000 years ago, and handed down from generation to 
generation through more than thirty centuries, has a thirl- 
ling eflfect upon a cultivated Hindu mind. In the composi- 
tion of the Sama Veda, we see the first development of 
music as a science. It recognized but five notes, Dha, 
Ni, Sa, Ri and Ga, corrosponding to A B C D and E. 
The necessity for a further development was soon felt, 
and the experts, who are called Gharidharvas in classical 
literature, added two more notes, viz,^ Ma and Pa, corre- 
sponding to P and G. Thus arose the Hindu octavo or 
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Gamut in tlie Vcdic period. The ancient writings on Hindu 
music are designated Gliandharva Veda. They contain 
valuable information as to first principles and cardinal 
rules which are to be remembered in connection with 
vocal and instrumental music. They also treat of the origin 
of sound of various modulations of voice, of the formation of 
several species of scales, of the theory of intervals of time, 
and of its variations in subordination to the prescribed 
measure. I may here refer to a legend which graphically 
illustrates the power of music. The giant Ravana, whose 
conquest by Kama, Valinike, the Homer of India, has 
immortalized in classical epics like Milton’s Satan, took it 
into his head to contest the supremacy of the Great God 
Siva, and, with unprecedented audacity, proceeded to the 
mountain of Kailas and shook it in contemptuous defiance 
of Siva’s omnipotence. The seraphs and angels who 
were in attendance, were tilled with terror, but Siva, 
says the legend, remained impregnable and unmoved. 
He pressed down the mountain with his toe, and 
Ravana was in danger of being crushed. It then occurred 
to him that the only way out of the peril in which his 
folly had placed liiiu, was {sincere and lieaitfelt repentance. 
He then poured fortli, with all the fervour of subdued 
liuinility, the strains of Sama Veda, which are likened 
to the music of the spheres, aud so far appeased 
the angry God that the rebel was at once forgiven. 
Such was the esteem in which music was held in ancient 
India. The impulse which the art thus received, it retained 
throiigliout the classical period of our history. It con- 
tinued steadily to progress, aud in classical literature, poetry, 
puraiias, and other writings, we find numerous allusions to 
the melody of vocal and instrumental music, to renowned 
experts, aud to the iiiiportauce of instruction in music in 
affluent aud royal households had the hold which music 



thus gained on the najbional mind it has never since lost;. 
To this day our great epic poem^ the Bamayanam, is not 
read but sung by every gentleman^ from the prince to the 
peasant, who like it. As one of the fine arts, music received 
special patronage through successive Hindu dynasties. 
1 n later times more attention was paid to it as an art than 
as a science, and to elaborate and tedious artistic skill than 
to simple and natural melody. Technical rules came thus 
into prominence and marred the classical sweetness of our 
music. In certain parts of the country the art fell into 
bad hands and left the homes of the upper and gentle 
middle classes, and it thereby suffered both in simplicity 
and purity of taste. The primary object which the Gayan 
Samaj has in view in this Presidency ia to remove tho 
imperfections which I have mentioned to revive whatever was 
good in Hindu music as a science and an art, to brush away 
latent incrustations, to restore it to its dignified position aa 
a fine art, and to form a class of educated gentlemen artists 
to whose care its future development may be safely 
entrusted. 

Comparing the Hindu with the European system of music 
it is not possible to avoid impression that the two systems, 
have widely diverged from one another, though they were 
originally derived from a common source. The domiuat 
factor in the Hindu system is melody, and that iu 
the European system is harmony. Harmony arises 
from the agreeable concord of simultaneous notes, whereas, 
melody is produced under the Hindu system by the combi- 
nation of successive notes into a relation of harmony. To. 
borrow from Mr. T. P. Thompson, melody is retrospective 
harmony, or depends on the perception of a harmonious 
relation between successive notes artistically arranged. 
The mechanism of the human ear is such that the first note 
which one hears lingers for some time in the ear, and blends 
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readily with successive notes into a harmonious relation, 
BO as to create pleasure. My highly respected friend^ the 
late much lameuted Mahnraja of Travaiicore, who had a 
critical knowledge of Hindu music, and who took pains to 
compare it with European music, said — In the Hindu 
system there are half notes, quarter notes, and minute and 
delicate shades, as in a painting by a master artist. The 
vocalist or the instrumentalist under the Hindu system 
often glides over a whole or half gamut backward or for- 
ward on one unbroken easy flow. In the European music 
there is no such thing as a system of Ragas or Raginas, 
whereas a Hindu, who has an elementary knowledge of 
music, will at once recognize the Ragum which the artist 
sings and a single misplaced note jars on his ear. The 
artist, though bcMiiid to adhere to the particular Ragum and 
its rudimentary gamut, is still at liberty so to manipulate 
them as to produce many varieties of melody/^ Both Dr. 
Raja Surendro Nath Tagore and Captain Willard explain 
the distinction between harmony and melody in the way in 
which I have explained. The former adds, Hindu music is 
not devoid of harmony even in its limited sense. Although 
it is not employed in vocal performances, it is sparingly 
used in Slirislitalunkaram, or what is called instrumental 
grace. Me adds that it is possible to arrange the chords 
scientifically so as to produce harmony in conformity to the 
established canons of Wady, Sarawady, Anuwady, and 
Viwady, hut the chords so arranged fail, when set to Ragum 
or Raginas, to produce even the varieties of melody which 
have been sedulously cultivated in this country for cen- 
turies. Thus harmony, in the sense I have described, is 
the main feature of the European system of music, whilst 
melody is the primary factor in the Hindu system. By 
mutual contact both systems may gain from a scientific 
point of view. 
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lo rndTerteuee to ihift, a seheme tras proposed by Rev. 
Ur. Prederiek Hardford, SorreUry to the National 
Aitibem for India Fund, in kis letter to tlic SeenUary 
#f tko Oayao Saniaj. Ho said, I ong:bt to tell you that I 
kas^alfMdy asked ike Right Honourable the Earl of 
CrawfoftI to korome Joint President with His High- 
mm$ Maharaja DbuUpsing of a Phil Oriental Harmonic 
Socirly, of which Her Majesty the auecn-Empress, 
and Hia Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, might 
be its chief patrons, which woultl at once encourage 
the study of Indian music in England, aiul of European 
music in India. But at the same lime, there is one 
thing which 1 must put l>rf >rc yow iu connection with 
such movement, viz., that whilst you woultl l>c the head 
and chief centre at Poona, Mr. K ah raj eo at Bombay, and 
vour illustrious fellow-countrymen, Kaja Surendra Mohen 
Tagore, at Calcutta which ought to ho the eeiitre of all 
centres.^^ Another primary ohjoct the Gayan Samaj has 
iu view is to work on the lines indicated in the letter, and 
to form such societies in the Presidency towns. 

In conclusion, I must confess that we have as yet made 
a very humble beginning. But the revival of Sanskrit 
literature and the study of Sanskrit in Universities will 
arord a great impetus to the revival of Hindu music. If 
the study of music is under favourable ausjiiccs made part 
of school curriculum, it will alford us facility. When the 
art engages a large share of attention in the country, a 
degree iu music may, with advantage, be instituted in our 
Universities. In this, as iu other movements conducive to 
our national progre.ss, and especially in this transitional 
period, we have the active sympathy and support of several 
hundred ladies and gentlemen. The (^ayau S^ainaj enter- 
tains a sanguine hope that the revival and regeneration of 
Hindu music will at no distant date, together with many 
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other re forms, form the happy outcome of that silver wed- 
ding so feelingly predicted by Lord Ripon between the 
modern thoughts and feelings of the West and those of 
the East. (Applause.) 


A programme of native music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, was next gone through as follows - 


By whom, 

Mr. C. R. Krishna Row 
„ T. A. Murthei Iyer. 

,, M. ^hcshacliella Naidu. 


Names of Ragas, 

/ Ragmalika or a chain of 
Kagas, viz., Pratab- Chin- 




tiiinuni, Abhaj and Poorna 
ChanJrika. 


„ N. Shankcr Row ... ••• Vocal 

„ N. Visvanatha Row ... ••• Intrumental 

„ B. iSoonder Iyer ... ... Vocal 

,, Venkat Ramaya ... ... „ 

Messrs. Singura Charlu & Brother. Instrumental 
Professor Shashagiri Shastri, M.A., 'j 
an<l his brother Mr. Venkatesa > 

Shastri. J 

Mr. SSingara Cliarlu and students. Cod Save the Queen in Sanskrit. 


Kalanithi. 

Khaffe. 

Athana. 
Kalyanee. 
Kuntal Varalec. 

Yinjotu Eish' 
manohari. 


His Excellency Mr. Grant-Duff then said — In the 
absence of Lord Rcay from indisposition, which is very 
much regretted, it falls to iny lot to return the thanks 
of Her Excellency Lady Rcay, and of all those around me 
to the persons who organised these entertainment, as also 
to the performers, and last, but not least, to Mr. Justice 
Muthusamy Iyer, wlio gave us so interesting a paper on 
native Hindu music. I had great cause, duriug the last few 
years, to admire my houourble friend in many capacities 
(hear, lioar,> but I was not aware that he wasau authority 
upon that art which begins where all others end (applause), 
wliicli, when sculpture, painting, and poetry, respetrtively, 
have had their say, takes up our thoughts and earries them 
as far, I sii])poso, as it is permitted for them to be carried, 
wliile here in this state of existence, (ilis Kxeelleucy here 
added a few closing Avords which were ijuite inaudible in 
the midst of an applause.) 

The Hon, Mr. Rama Rao then proceeded to thank their 
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ExcellencieSj aijd the Eumpean ladiee amt gentlemen who 
had been present during tlie entertaiuiiHmt. 

After whicli His Excellency, accompanied by Lady Reay, 
General Anuesley^ and Captain Lawford^left the Hall, 


{Malifiitha^ 27th December ^ 1885.) 

The original founders of the Poona Gayau Samaj, itd 
secretaries and supporters, have the satisfaction of seeing 
that their \yei institution has spread its branches not only to 
mofussil towns in this Presidency but to other presidential 
towns. The influence of Poona’s scxn'al, political^ and religi- 
ous activities was markedly felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire once ; but those days having gone, 
nobody ever expected that that wonderful activity and 
leading spirit shall be restored to us again. Bat happily 
for the influences of British civilization a ray of hope, and 
only a ray yet, has sprung up. The Governor of Madras 
laid tire people of this town under great obligations by 
accepting the invitation of the Poona Uayau Samaj iu 
Madras for himself and his distinguislied guests — Lord 
and Lady Reay. Shrewxl observers of facts as their Ex- 
cellencies are, they could not have failed io observe that 
the pleasing entertainment of the evening was tlic result oA* 
Poona’s activity in reviving the fine arts of old. 


A LECTURE ON NATIVE MUSIC. 

{BomUitj Gazettf-y ]fUli January, 1880 .) 

Mr. M. Vciikatcsh Shasiri of Madras delivered, on Mon- 
day evening, a lecture on Indian uinsic under the auspices 
of the Bombay Branch of the Poona (layati Samaj at Jagu- 
natU Sankarshet House, Girgauin Road. A select gathering 
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of natives was present, and the Hon. Sir William Wedder- 
burn was invited to occupy the chair. 

The chairmau apologized to the meeting for being a little 
late^ and said that he would make up for it by sparing them 
any lengthened remarks on his part. There was not much 
for him to do except to introduce to them the accomplished 
lecturer, who was about to give them the benefit of his 
studies in scientific music. His friend, Mr. Sahasrabudhe 
who was acting as a kind of missionary in the cause of 
music, and went about the different parts of the country to 
stimulate the study and the love of music, was now in 
Madras. But he came hereon occasions to look after the 
young associations that were now springing up. His visits 
were, however, like those of angels, somewhat rare ; but, 
like the visits of angels, they always left something benefi- 
cial behind (Apjdausc.) 

The lecturer began by making a few general remarks upon 
music, observing that music, as one of the fine arts is a uni- 
versal language, conveying the feelings and sentiments of a 
man in a remarkably effective manner to the hearts of all. 

It is true,** says Piedro Blassarua, that nature abounds 
in musical sounds ; but the idea of musical interval is little 
suggested by the song of birds. Music resembles archi- 
tecture, where, as in the case of architecture, all dimensions, 
such as licight, width, and thicku( ss arc linked together by 
iininerical relations. Music is a science which treats of 
sounds whose combinations will produce a pleasing effect on 
the minds of the hearers. Speaking of the ciiect produced 
by music, the lecturer siiid that serpents and birds display a 
love of music, like its sister arts, not only contributes to 
sonsitive pleasures, but also to our intellectual happiness. 
In Arcadia every man was bound by law to learn musie, 
and thus softcu the ferocity of his nature- AVliile music 
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softens painful feelings, such as anger, enmity, sorrow, 
melancholy, it deepens such feelings as love, mercy, hope, 
and joy. David, when he was embarrassed by the miscon- 
duct of his son, Absalom, appeased the anger of God by 
singing His praisas and asking His forgiveness. Primitive 
music, said the Shastri, is as ancient as history itself. The 
history of Hindu music is buried in deep antiquity. Ac- 
cording to Hindu tradition, it has a divine origin, Siva, 
Paravati, Nandi, Hanuman, and Arjim being considered to 
have been the authors of musical works. Numerous works 
on music were published in former days, but very few 
of them are now extant. The most celebrated of those that 
still exist are the works in Sanskrit of Hharata, Saiigita- 
Ratuakara, Nundi Bharata, and also of Dattila, Kohala, and 
a few others. The ancient Hindus cultivated music to a 
greater extent than the other nations of those days, and all 
the famous works on music w’crc produced in those times. 
There is not a single work of note Whicli can be deemed to 
be of modern origin. Music was then held in high esteem 
and was much cultivated by the higher classes, and moro 
especially bypriiiccs and noble families. Knsba and Lava, tho 
sons of Rama, were instructed in poetry and music. Having 
learnt the whole of liamayaiia by heart, they came to Rama 
and recited the whole poem to tho accompaniment of Vina, 
Arjuna, tlie brother of Dharmaraja, w’as a clever musician, 
and is said to have been the author of a seientilic treatise 
on music. Vikramaditya and Bhoja were celebrated musi- 
cians. Chaiidraguda, a principal character in Kadamhari, 
is said to have learnt music and dancing, and thus (pialilicd 
himself to be a king. These facts, said the lecturer, clearly 
showed that music 'was considered to be an honourable 
accomplishment. Men belonging to the higher classes, not 
only themselves learnt music, dancing, painting, and other 
arts, but also taught them to their women. Playing 
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on tlio Vina, dancing, singing, and reading were con- 
sidered to be the necessary accomplishment of the fair sex. 
Music was cultivated by a sect of Brahmins, who assumed 
the name of Bhagavatas, and thus it was brought into close 
contact with religion. In fact, this is the ultimate object of 
music, as inculcated by every book on that subject. Deities 
take much delight in music. Their lord, Indra, is said to 
bo always attended by many Gaudharvas or divine musi- 
cians. Stories like tliese sliowed how the ancient Hindus 
loved and cultivated music as a necessary accompaniment of 
religion. “ The origin of music, says Captain N. A. Wil- 
liard, in his treatise on the music of Hindustan, seems to 
have been to convey the idea of our passsions to others. 
In progress of time, when language had attained a certain 
degree of intelligibility, its use began to be restricted to 
the worship of the Supreme Being. It was afterwards 
extended to the commemoration of great events, the celebra- 
tion of the praises of chieftains and heroes, and lastly to 
the allovatioii of the cares of society, in >vhich the enume- 
ration of the joys of love holds a distinguished place.^^ 
The lecturer then went on to point out the difference 
between European and Hindu music, saying that there 
were good grounds for believing that the Hindus were 
well acquainted with music at a time when the Euro- 
peans knew little or nothing of it. But although 
the Europeans had acquired a tolerable knowledge of 
music at a later period, they had since improved 
it a great deal. Hindu music, on the other hand, is at a 
standstill, although it has undergone some material change 
under the influence of Mahomedan and European music. 
Iliudu music is indigenous as regards notations and symbols. 
There are names for all the Itayas and the musical intervals 
that are used. But we cannot know from the Hiudu system 
whether a song is to be rendered in bass, tenor or treble. 
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There seems to have been a rough sort of notation used by 
the ancient Hindus. There are also several graces^ but no 
notations to denote them, For this reason, the Iiidiau has 
to learn music from the teacher^ mouth, whereas the 
Europeans, having carried their system of notation to per- 
fection, have much facilitated the study of this art. A 
Hindu can, therefore, learn European music far more easily 
than a European can learn Hindu music. There is no pre- 
liminary treatise on the subject adapted to a beginner. 
All the works that are extant are very large, and contain 
more to puzzle than to instruct the student of music. '1 he 
character of music is melody and harmony. But Hindu 
music treats simply of melody and measure. Though the 
melody is not of the same kind as that of European music, 
it has its own charms to please the audience. A European 
cannot be a good critic of native music, unless he learns it. 
Ihe European seems to say your music is nothing better 
than mere tom-tom in your dirty streets/^ Jlut if 
he wishes to form a correct opinion of the value of 
Hindu music, he must learn it. Ilis tastes, being 
entirely different, he cannot appreciate it without learn- 
ing it. Hindus, on the other hand, do great injustice to 
European music, by entertaining a very poor opinion of 
it. This arises from ignorance. They imagine that 
European music merely consists of a combinatiou of tiio 
seven notes, with an introduction licre and there of some 
discordant notes at random. To speak the truth, the 
lecturer said |he himself had no better opinion of it some 
years ago. But he observed that those who associated 
with Europeans and had frequent opportunities of hearing 
their music, cultivate a taste for it ; and although they do 
not praise it as it deserves, their opinion of it is, on the 
whole, favourable. The ancient Hindus were as jealous 
of the purity of their Rayas as they were of their castes and 
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religious ceremonials. They defined every Raga strictly 
and minutely^ and would not admit the slightest innova- 
tion. Blit when the Mahomedans conquered India and 
became the rulers of the country, their music, though not 
so refined and advanced as that of the Hindus, became the 
fashion of courts and palaces. After the introduction of 
Mahomedan music there are only a few Hindu Ragas that 
Lave retained their original purity. In the present century 
the European style came into vogue. Though European 
music has not exerted as much influence as Mahomedan 
music, it has nevertheless become the model of many songs. 
The natives, instead of giving an impetus to their own 
art and preserving its nationality and style, have been 
introducing corrupt forms of music in their theatres, their 
homes, nay, even in their very temples. The lecturer 
quoted with approval the words of L. Napier who says ; 

Make a sparing use of everything that does not belong 
to us. Let us improve our own arts and sciences, and at 
the same time preserve our nationality and style.^^ In 
studying and imitating the music of other nations, the 
lecturer said his countrymen ought to bo very careful. 
They should not, however, respect, preserve, and study the 
works of their ancestoi-s with a slavish spirit, but with 
inteUigence, modifying them just far enough to suit the 
require. iiciits of the present time. The lecturer concluded 
by thanking the president of the ay an Utejak Muudli 
for kindly allowing him the use of their teaching statt’ and 
iustrumeuts on the present occasion. 

Mr. Shastri, after the conclusion of his interesting lec- 
ture, rendered some pieces of Carnatic music on a stringed 
instrument called Vina. The instrument was capable of 
producing very sweet sounds, and their effect was very 
pleasing on the audience. A specimen of Mahomedan 
music was given by a cousin of Imdadkhau^ a celebrated 
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musician^ who died a few years ago. The voice of this 
young man^ who is now in the employ of the Bombay 
Gayan Utejak Mnndli^ appears to be of great depth 
and power^ and his singing is calculated to produce a 
favourable impression even upon those who possess but a 
slight knowledge of Indian music. 

Mr. K. N. Kabraji moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Shastri for his very able and interesting lecture. He said 
the lecturer appeared to have studied the noble science of 
music very minutely. That a gentleman from the South- 
ern Presidency should be able to enlighten on the sub- 
ject of this fine art was in itself a matter for congratulation. 
If native music was to be advanced, it must receive the aid 
of European music, though the former should not at the 
same time lose its nationality. If Indian music was to bo 
made acceptable to European cars, persons like the lecturer 
should try to incorporate in it as much of harmony as 
possible. They must all have heard with groat satisfaction 
what the lecturer had told them about the love of ancient 
Hindus for music, which they regarded as one of the 
necessary accomplishments of their women. 

The chairman said ho had no doubt the meeting would 
heartily carry the vote of thanks to the lecturer for his 
very interesting lecture that evening. (Applause.) The 
remarks which Mr. Kabraji had made were of additional 
interest. As to Mr. Sliastri's remarks ulxuit tlio small 
appreciation wliich hlurojjecins were said to have of native 
music, the chairman said he must j>lead guilty to the 
charge to a certain extent. (Laughter.) Ho must also 
say, as an extenuating circumstance, that his taste for 
native music had very much increased, after the very 
superior and scientific speciincus he had heard from timo 
to time under the auspices of the Poona (Jayuu Samaj and 
at other places. He was of opinion that the object of those 
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who aimed at utilizing all the appliances required for 
building up a really strong and good system of national 
music^ would be served by nothing more than by engaging 
the assistance of more scientific European musicians in 
scaroliing out the common basis of the European and 
Indian systems of music, and finding out what each might 
Well borrow from the other. lie thought such a course 
would produce a great deal of mutual satisfaction and 
friendly intercourse. lie believed that for music, as for 
other matters, India had a well-defined national genius, 
and if, as had been observed, the object was to develop 
that genius and not to weaken it, it must be strengthened 
by outside influences, lie cordially agreed with all that 
had been said about the cultivation of music by the higher 
classes of natives. lie supposed there could be no doubt 
that in heroic times music was studied by all natives, and 
in the cultivation of this art they were following the foot- 
steps of their ancestors who flourished ages ago. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Hon. Dadabhai Navroji proposed a vote of thanka 
to the chairman. He said he had no doubt his motion 
would be carried most heartily and with acclama-tion. 
(Applause.) He need not tell them of all the good Sir 
William Wedderburn had been doing to India. They 
could not have a more sincere or hearty friend of the natives. 
(Applause.) He did all in his power to advance the politi- 
cal, social, moral and material welfare of the natives of this 
country, and he was afraid that when the time came for his 
departure from these shores— and may that time be ever so 
distant ! — they would sadly miss him. (Applause.) 

The motion having been heartily carried, and the chair- 
man having briefly replied, the proceedings terminated. 
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H. R. H. THE DUKE OP CONNAUGHT AT THE 
POONA GaYAN SAMAJ. 

AMONG THE AESTHETES. 

{Poona, October, 188G.) 

Torrents of turbid water overflowed the roads tliis cvciiin*^, 
and the storm showed no signs of abating when the lionr 
was reached at which their Royal Highnesses had proinisc'd 
their attendance at an entertaininent organised in tlieir 
honour by the local icsthetes. Thunder and liglitiiing 
threatened to render the visit an iinpossibiliiy, liaving 
regard to the long drive from Government House, and 
the later engagements of the Duke and Duclioss of Con- 
naught which would involve a repetition of the tire.s(‘]ne 
journey. The Gayan Samiy, the jesthetic and philharinonio 
society of Poona, had had placed at tlieir dis|)osal Mr. 
Nusserwanjee Manockjee Petit’s commodi(nis bungalow near 
the station. Regardless of the rain for tlKunselvos or 
their gorgeous raiment, and refu ing to cnt(‘»’taiii the 
likelihood of a disappointment, a huge nuinhcr of Parseo 
and Maratlia ladies drove through the d(>\vnpour to the 
Eagle’s Nest, and the audience liaving lilled every availahlo 
seat in the spacious drawing-room, dually overflowed 
into the verandah. The result justified this exhibi*.ion 
of faith in their Royal Highnesses, who defied the distance 
and the inclemency of the weather to fulfil their engagement. 
It was an extremely interesting occasion, llis Ex< ellcney 
and Lady Reay accompanied their Royal guests, ami 
the carriages arrived at the bungalow soon after six. 
Over the entrances to the compound the crimson arclies 
still showed up their golden-lettered ‘ Welcome ’ to the <lueal, 
pair, and at the base of the broad flight of steps leading 
to the drawdng-room, a deputation of the leading lucmbers 
of the Samaj received their Royal Highnesses. These 
gciitlcuicu included the I’aut Suehu of lihorc, Ilao Bahadur 
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Gopalrao Dcshmiikli, Ilon’ble Klianderao Raste, Mr. Bal- 
vantrao Viiiayck Putwardhau, and Mr. Chiutamourao Viswa- 
natli Natu. Through the salaaming natives the Government 
House party were escorted to the dais, where the Duke and 
Ducliess occu})icd a couch upholstered in golden satin, His 
Excollcucy and Lady Rcay taking their seats on either side. 
C:i]>tain H iiuilton accompanied the Governor as his Aide- 
dc-Camp, and Mrs. Ilaunay came with Her Royal Highness. 
Colonel Lyttelton, the Governor's Military Secretary, was 
jnescnt unoflieiiilly ; Sir William Wedderburn and a few 
ladies were the only other Eui’opeans observable. The 
Parsec community was represented by Mr. Dinshaw 
Manockji Petit, Mr. Phcrosliah iL Mehta, and other gentle- 
men from lioinl)ay and Poona,, and among the ladies w'cre 
those of the Wadia family. The Poona resthetes do not lay 
themselves open to the attacks which the eccentricities of 
their Western luiiiiesakes provoked from the artist and 
dramatist who made them famous. Their programme as 
unfolded during the performance enjoins neither the doatiug 
on a dutl’odil nor the living up to a teapot, the most 
precious nonseuso has no charms for them, and no Oscar 
Wilde has moved them to substitute knee breeclies. anil 
long hair for the orthodox top knot for the head and- 
wrappings for their understandings. The charming fete 
with which the Samaj entertained their Royal visitors, 
illustiated only the musical aspect of their aspirations, the 
study of Indian painting, sculpture, and even architecture 
by the light of A\'cstcru models being included iu their 
comprehensive ambition. Not tlie least interesting feature 
of the evening was the explanatory statement of the aims 
of the Samaj, contributed by Rao Bahadur M. M. Kunter 
of which mention is made later on. The first concert 
actually commonced before the distinguishod visitors had 
entered the drawing-room, a choir consisting of pupils of 
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tlie Samaj school classes singing the following welcome 
Shlukas to their Royal Highnesses ■ 

€r %iirf^q f^ar, 

NO 

^iar Wcf^r, 

3’’^5cr Hnriff qwqtffr«Tr ii \ ii 

«Ti srtr arg arfirqr Br^sff, 

fqw ?iqi^ 3Ti#r 
iT%^r ^*ir=^r sn^ir 

so * NO 6 ^ 

^HTcT airsff ii ^ it 

Thou art like a lion on the biit tie -field to defend the 
cause of thy subjects, 

Such a Commander-iu- Chief the great Empress has giveo 
in her own son. 

"With thee shines thy beautiful and beloved consort; 

Like Rama, the most beautiful lady, with Upindrao. 

Of such a hero may glory be sung in the three worlds, 
Such a jirayer wc ofler to thee. Oh God ! 

We are fond of this Prince because he is hungry of love 
(for us). 

A good day has dawmed to-day, let us offer a hearty 
welcome. 

This introduction, contributed by the second, third, and 
fourth classes, was followed by performances by the second 
and first classes respectively. Their songs appeared on the 
programme Hs Dhrupada “ iffiTr W ?q’^ 

Shree Kaga (Melody) and Tappa jcqj “ 

Raga (Melody Hiudole In the accompaniments 

to the shrill voices of the lads the tom-tom played the chief 
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though a moilifiod part. The selections were heartily receir-^ 
ed after the English fashion, the Duchess joining in with the 
soft collision of applauding gloves.^^ For the remainder 
of the entertainment the professors bore the burden of the 
programme. The fii*st to exhibit his skill was Professor 
Moorar Bawa, whose many-stringed instrument, the Sura 
Shriiigara, was most skillfully manipulated in the rendering 
of an air or two to the llaga Bhinaapalasha. To him suc- 
ceeded Pro fesser Veerapa Wain Naidu, an expert violinist, 
whose acquaintance M. liemenyi would evidently delight to 
cultivate, though that eminent artist would scarcely ap- 
prove of the position adopted by the Poona Professor. 
This is a sitting posture, after the customary style of 
the natives, the neck of tlic violin resting almost fixedly 
against the knee as the right leg is thrown across the 
left and the feet tucked beneath the body. Contrasted 
with the free and graceful movements of European 
violinists, the Alahratti player’s attitude appeared 
painfully cramped, though his mastery of the bow was 
exhibited in more than one favorite native melody. 
Perhaps the most popular of the contributors to the 
concert was Professor Balkoba Natekar, an accomplish- 
ed singer, with a voice capable of sweetest modulations. 
His Sutar accompaniments wore remarkable for their rare 
dexterity of fingering, and Mr. Natekar was recalled by 
the expressed desire of the occupants of the dais. Even 
those Euro])eaiis who scorn delight in native music would 
have been compelled to udmiratiou at this performance, 
which, like that of the bold Southron with the bag-pipes in 
the “ Bab Ballads,” whatever its faults to Western airs, 

Still it distiuctly resembled a tune.” 

When the iiukling melody at last died away, Mr. Kunte 
stepped forward and thanked their Royal Highnesses for 
the encouragement of their presence, exhibiting in the course 
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of Ilia brief address an iustrumeut by wliicli he demonstrated 
ail analysis of an Indian ineludyj and also a chart illustrating 
the variety of musical embellishments of Avliich Indian 
music admits. He said 

Your Highnesses, your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — You are aware that there are two departments of 
human life — Dhtlce et utile. While other associations look 
after the what is practical in human life, this associa- 

tion has undertaken to cultivate and investigate the Dulce, 
and thus it is the aesthetic association of Poona. Among 
the subjects of scientific research it includes painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and specially music, because the 
scientific principles upon which music is built apply to 
all aesthetic art. Variety, developting into a wild luxuriant 
harmony when controlled by regularity, whether consist- 
ing in sequence of time or in proportion, is the essence of 
all iesthetic art. Musical rhythmics regulate the sequence 
~a succession of equal divisions of time upon which musical 
tones in their variety and sportive subtlety play and awaken 
those emotions which are inseparable from an activity of the 
intellect, and create that which constitutes emotional enjoy- 
ment. Melodies are built upon a succession of tones ; har- 
monies, upon their simultauiety. Indian melodics partake of 
both. I have very short time at my disposal, and I cannot 
enlarge upon this subject in this place. This iusirunieiit 
which 1 have here, demonstrates an analysis of an Indian 
melody. This is a sliding scale which explains the exclusion 
and iuelusiou of certain tones of an Indian melody ; and this 
exclusion is founded upon the fact that Indian melodics 
involve harmonies inasmuch as the C or Do is fixed once for all 
upon a Vina by a musician, and in the course of a night he 
sings a variety of melodies, the Vina continuously harmoniz- 
ing with his voice. His voice and the Vina are two 
important factors, which, when examined together, explain 
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the construction of an Indian melody. Our Indian languages 
are [)eeuliarly rich in their musical power, and in this con- 
nection a fact requires to be noticed. The Saxon or 
Teutonic group of languages is poor in vowel-sounds, when 
compared with Indian languages. Take a hundred words 
from any Fnglish book, and you will find that there arc at 
the most one hundred and t^veuty vow^els in these word s 
Take a hundred words from any Indian language, and these 
contain at least three hundred vowels. This fact explains 
another fact that Indian music admits of a variety of 
musical embellishments. Our painstaking secretaries in 
their arrangements have on tliis occasion presented to us as 
varied music as possible ; and Professor Natekar, who has 
just preceded me, and who is aii accomplished musician, 
has brought into prominence some of the facts winch I 
have mentioned, and demonstrated. This association is 
mneh encouraged and patronized by the honor w'lji(;h your 
Iloyal Highnesses and your Exeelleucies have done them 
on this occasion, and on their behalf I beg to ofler their 
most hearty thanks to your Royal Highnesses and your 
Exeellencics. 

By the desire of the Royal pair, Mr. Kunte was presented 
to the Duke and Duchess, who shook hands with him 
v('ry cordially. It only remained to decorate the visitors, 
wliich ceremony was performed by the PantSaehu of Bliore. 
The weighty garlands given to the Duchess of Connaught 
were of unusual size and design, the chains of roses and 
jessamiuo swr^cpiug the ground. The four classes of the 
Samaj joined forces to sing the pada Dewee Shri 
Victoria during the distribution of flowers and attar, and 
as the (lanesh Khiiid party retired, Dewa Raklii Kani/^ 
the Mahratta version of the National Anthem, was given 
with loyal lieartiuess. 
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MADRAS BRANCH POONA GAYAN BAMA J. " 

{Mail, 15//i t'ehruary, 1887.) 

The anniversary meeting of the Madras Branch of the 
Poona Gayan Samaj was lield on Monday evening, the l4th 
February 1887, in Pacheappah^s Hall. Mis Excellency the 
Governor presided. There was a large attendance, among 
those present being the Honorable the Mjilnirajah of Vizia- 
iiagram, Lady Eva Quinn, Colonel Weldon, Mr. Under- 
wood, Dr. Quinn, Lieutenant Wingfield (A.-D.-C.to U. E. 
the Governor), Dr. G. ()j>perfc, Mr. and Mrs. J. Adam, the 
Honorable T. Rama Row, Mr. P. S. Ramasawniy Moodelliar, 
C.I.F., the Honorable V. Ramicngar, C.S.I., II. H. the 
First Prince of Tranvancore, Mr. P, Sumasuudram 
Chettyar, and Mr. M. Sesliagiri Sliastri. 

The proceedings commenced with a Sanskrit song sung 
by Mr. Shanker Shastri of Viziauagrain, after which the 
Honorable Mr. Rama Row (in the absence of the Honor- 
able Mr. Justice Muthusvvamy Iyer) delivered the following 
address : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is to be regretted that the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Muthuswamy Iyer, the Vice-President of 
this Samaj, who was to have delivered an address on tliis 
important occasion, was prevented from doing so, as he had 
to preside at a meeting of the Faculty of Law. He read 
last year an elaborate and carefully prepared paper upon 
the subject of music. The duty of saying a few words in 
his absence has devolved upon me. Considering the 
importance of the occasion, and the position of the distin- 
guished guests who have honored the Samaj by their 
presence, I cannot resist the temptation of saying a few 
words on this important subject, and of mentioning why 
this Samaj was started and wliat ends it was designed to 
promote, even at the risk of being a little superfluous. The 
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late Maharaja of Travancorc happened to quote in his 
speech at Poona the well known Sanskrit stanza which 
may be thus rendered : 

The cow feels, the infant feels, and the serpent feels 
the charm of music/^ 

A similar sentiment is expressed in the following lines of 
an English Poet : — 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 

To soften rocks or bend a knotted oak, 

I have read the things inanimate have moved. 

And as with living souls, liave been informed. 

By magic numbers and persuasive sound 

In this country music was studied and cultivated both 
as a science and as an art from the Vedic period upwards of 
3,000 ye .rs ago. The system of civilization established and 
developed by the Indian branch of the Aryans after they 
left tlicir Caspian home, had in it its infancy, youth, prime 
of life, and old age. Music had at the Vedic time attained 
tlie dignity of a science just as other branches of human 
knowledge had. There were specialists called “ Gandar- 
vas,^' whose treatise omnnsic was styled ' Gaiidharva V'eda,* 
and the influence which it had in improving the tone of 
^ Sangitasastra ^ was simply inimense. Sangita in the 
proper acceptation of the term implies the union of three 
tlnngs — Gita, Vadya, and Xnfyn, or song, percussion, 
and dancing. Sangitasastra embodies works relating to 
the j)rinciples and laws of both vocal and instnimeiital 
music, and to the rules and directions with regard to tlic 
whole scope of theatrical representation. Sangitasastra 
treats of the origin and propagation of ^ Nadain * or sound, 
of the doctrine of Sruthies on the tlieory of intervals, of the 
formation of musical sounds, of the formation of tlie 
different species of scales, of tho composition of llagas, and 
k 
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their various modifications, of the variety of ‘ Talas ^ or 
times conformable to regular metre. It also lays down 
rules and the necessary directions for the cultivation of the 
human voice, and for the performance of instrumental 
music. The essential characteristic of llagas is Nakti or 
the power of affecting the heart. 

Music was practised, it is said, by Rishis and Gandhar- 
vas, who, as said above, brought it to a considerable degree 
of improvement. Amongst inspired mortals the first 
musicians are said to have been Narada, Thumburuva, 
Heehe^, and Bharata, of whom the last is said to have 
reduced it to a proper syfjtem and brought it down to earth 
from the land of tlic Gods. The science of music was 
cultivated and held in high esteem by our Aryan ancestors, 
whose philosophical and scientific researches had attained 
the acme of perfection, long before the age of Homer in 
Aryavartha. 

It was in this region that music was cultivated by the 
holy sages who founded and developed Philosophy, Agri- 
culture and ^Esthetics. 

Doctor Hunter in his Indian Empire ” says that the 
Hindu scale of music and regular system of notation had 
been worked out before the age of Pauini (350 13. C.) and 
the seven notes were designated by their initial letters. 
This passed to Arabia through the Persians, and was thence 
introduced into Europe at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

Music, which was originally considered quite as sacred 
as the Vedas, had to fall from its pristine grandeur and 
simplicity owing to the troublous times that India had to 
pass through. At one time it was practised and cultivated 
by Pandits, Princes and Princesses, and in respectable 
families. Hindu music, after a stage of excessive clabora- 
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tion, sank under the Mahomedan dynasties into a state of 
arrested development. The wonder is that it survived at all, 
considering the political tyrannies and other persecutions 
that India had to undergo. Under the long ordeal of 
Mahomedan conquest, Hindu music was nearly crushed out 
of life and the patronage, if at all, afforded was very feeble, 
wherever Mahomedans went in India, music became a 
degraded employment, an accomplishment fit only for the 
stroller and the dancing-girl. A few learned Hindus 
preserved in retirement the traditions of their ancient art. 
Political influences, absence of cncourgement and other 
adventitious circumstances tended to bring about a degene- 
racy in the noble art of music, and owing to the neglect of 
this science by persons who were talented enough to foster 
and develop it, but who either from disinclination to make 
it their special study, or from want of encouragement, had 
to give it up, it sank into obscurity with no efforts made 
to revive, and much less to improve it. It is fondly 
believed that in placing this country under the British rule 
the All-disposing Providence designed that the civilization 
of the West should regenerate and renovate the civili- 
zation of the East, and that the regeneration of the country 
was wisely entrusted to that illustrious band of British 
statesmen to whom this country owes already a heavy 
debt of gratitude. Tliat regeneration was vividly por- 
trayed by one of Her Majesty^s Viceroys as the silver 
WTdding which glimmers on the horizon of the future 
between the civilization of the \\ cst and tho civilization 
of the East — A weddiug for which every ^vell-wisher 
of the country ought to be prepared and which he ought to 
aocelcrate.^^ IMic composition of Hindu music is based on 
a system of Ragas. Several European gentlemen have 
devoted themselves to the researches of Fliudii music, but 
none of them has yet succeeded in giving an accurate idea 
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of them^ as there is nothing corresponding to them in 
English music. 

By Baija is implied the agreeable effect of a determinate 
snccession of notes or ^ swanis ^ employed with regard to 
the rules by M'hich certain sounds arc admitted or rejectctl. 
These Eagas varying according to different sentiments 
which they breathe. 

These Ragas are calculated to affect the emotional side 
of man iu a variety of ways. Ragas according to Hindu 
system are characterised by a flowing ease on which their 
beauty liinges. Varied tliey arc by diflbrent sentiments, it 
would be doubtless interesting to note their peculiar 
cliaracteristics. In Sriraga, for instance, the prevailing 
passion is love, mildness and mirth are its leading features. 
This Raga may also be adopted to the expresssiou of heroic 
sentiment. Vasanta llaga is also marked by love. It is 
gay and sprightly. Nattuuarayana Raga is charaftorized hy 
the heroic as well as by tlic scutiiuent of surprise. It i.s 
bold, vigorous and commanding. It may be generally 
remarked that our Ragas are marked by tender feelings. 
This fact is due to physical as well as other adventitious 
circumstances. Our Aryan ancestors, dwelling in the lap 
of smiling Nature, having little e.\pcriencc of tho evils of 
life, their tender feelings spontaneously sprang up with 
vigour while tho mild influence of their climate favoured 
their grow'th, The tenor of their souls was mirrored 
forth in their music. The absence of foreign influence 
kept it free from mixture with an exotic element. It may, 
therefore, be justly asserted that Hindus are not successful 
iu the development of the heroic and otlier rougher pas- 
sions — “ Those hardy children of Western songs/^ 

The potent influence of Raga is strikingly illustrated iu 
the case of King Kukinaugadha, who, it would appear, bad 
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vowed to observe strictly the Yekadasi ceremony. The 
liaughty Indra, who could ill-brook so much constancy in 
an erring mortal, sent the accomplished nymph (Mohini) 
to subdue the king and tempt him to abandon his vow. 
Tlio nymph happened to meet the king one evening in a 
loiudy forest to which he came, on a hunting excursion. 
She began to sing and play on her harp the four charming 
Uagas, viz,, Panthuvarali, Thodi, Zinjootee and Khamaj. 
The dulcet melody had a thrilling efiPect upon the enrap* 
tiircd king, and the coiupiest was complete. One important 
feature which characterizes English music as distinguished 
(roiii Hindu iniisic is, as observed by Mr. Justice Muthu- 
sawiny Iyer, that whereas the dominant factor in the 
Hindu system is melody, that in the European systems is 
liariuoiiy. lly mutual contact, however, both systems may 
gain from a scientific point of view. 

There is a noteworthy mark of distinction as regards 
or ^Tliala^ as it is called. European musicians 
arc content witli tlie simple modes of time, while Hindus 
descend almost into minute and use more complicated 
modes. It is owing to these differences that Hindu music 
cannot be })hiycd with perfect accuracy on keyed instru- 
ments of Europeans, they being tuned in equal tempera- 
ment do not accord with human voice like the violin and 
other stringed instruments. To resuscitate Hindu music, 
to restore it to its pristine simplicity and grandeur, to 
dilfuse its knowledge amongst the elite of the community, 
to rescue it from its present degeneracy and to create a 
refined taste for it, are the objects of the Samaj. This 
institution was established on the 18th August 1883, and 
monthly entertainment meetings were held to create taste 
for innsic. This institution had its own difficulties to 
overcome and reverses to sustain. It obtained the 
recognition and sympathy of distinguished personages, pro- 
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miuently among whom are H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, 
His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Mysore, His Highness the Maharajah of 
Vizianagram, and His Excellency Sir F. Roberts, who 
were pleased to become its patrons. 

Being thus encouraged, the Samaj deemed it proper to 
increase its usefulness by opening schools for Hindu music 
as an experiment, and in this connection it is sufficient to 
state that the progress made by the students is satisfactory, 
though the advanced students had to give up the course 
on passing University examinations and taking up appoint- 
ments in mofussil stations. 

The strength of the two schools is thirty, and they are 
attached to Chengalroya Naicker^s Middle School, and 
Mylapore Native High School, the time selected for 
instruction being such as not to interfere with students' 
ordinary studies. The labours of our honorary member, 
Lieut. R. Day, in the resuscitation of Hindu music* 
resulting in the publication of treatises on the subject 
deserve our admiration, and it is gratifying to mention that 
the Government of India have been pleased to give their 
patronage to this work. 

Sanskrit is the repository of valuable treatises on music. 
Great impetus has-been given to the study of Sanskrit after 
it has been made part and parcel of the University 
curriculum, and thereby the diffusion of the knowledge 
of music has been facilitated and in a measure accelerated. 
The advantages flowing from such a system would be still 
greater if Sanskrit treatises on music were prescribed as 
texts for the University examinations. The granting of 
scholarships to such of the students of the Samaj as pursue 
their English studies and show proficiency in music would 
not only be a substantial inducement to further the study 
of music, but would also tend to ensure the permanency 
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of this institution and to enhabce the scope of its 
usefulness. 

From the address of Dr. Hunter at the first public 
meeting of the Bengal Academy of Music it appears that 
'Fhe Bengal Academy of Music grew out of the Bengal 
music school, founded in 1871 by the llajah Surcudra 
IMohiui Tagore, that distinguished musician having 
won for himself academical honors from European Univer- 
sities resolved to provide for Lis countrymen the measure 
of a system and scientific study of the Indian classical art. 
The school which he maintained and founded at his own 
expense became a mother institution which supplied 
teachers to other parts of the country. It was the Rajah 
that elaborated a plan for the Bengal Academy of Music 
in 1881, ably assisted as he was by Mr. (Jroft, the Director 
of Public Instruction. The Rajah, it appears, subscribes 
a sum equal to the total of the fees collected from 
students and the Government grant of lls. 300 per annum. 
That our Presidency should boast of a similar Academy, it 
may be at a distant period, is not impossible. Calcutta 
itself had a humble beginning. What llajah Surendra 
Alohuii Tagore is with regard to Calcutta, His Highness the 
Alaharojah of Viiiiaiiagram, who is himself an accomplished 
inusieiiin (applause), as testified to by Mr. Remenyi — a 
rcuiowiied Hiingariau violinist, — is with regard to Madras. 
It is too true that the present resources of this institution 
are too scanty to ensure its stability or to e.\tend its 
usefulness or to improve the tone of the teaching stafi' as 
much as one could wish. Placed as it is uuder the British 
rule, and having noble patrons to back it up, and to head 
any movement in its favour, with an enlightened public to 
fall back upon, this institution cannot fail to achieve 
success and reach its ultimate goal.^' (Applause.) 

A scries of vocal and instrumental performances was 
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then gone through, concluded by God Save the Queen 
which was rendered in Sanskrit by Mr. Singara Charlu 
and his students, the whole company standing. 

His Excellency the Governor then spoke as follows : — 
Maharajah, Latues and Gentlemen,—! can assure 
you that it gives me very great pleasure to come here on 
this occasion. This is the first time I have had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Hindu music, and I feel it extremely 
fortunate that I have had such an opportunity of hearing 
it from so good source as the Gayan Samaj of Poona. I 
hope this institution will continue to prosper. I am 
quite certain that everything that my friend the Hon. 
Mr. Rama Row has said upon the subject of Hindu music 
is perfectly true. (Applause.) Music has a very good 
effect upon the body. We know at home that it has the 
very best effect upon those persons who are given to bad 
temper. (Laughter and applause.) I don^t know whether 
Hindus suffer from that trait as much as Euroi)can.s, and 
I hope that if they do, their music will have the same effect 
on them as our music has upon us. I congratulate the 
institution upon the very learned address that wc have 
listened to from the Hon. Mr. Rama Row. (Hear, hoar.) 
The address is worthy of any musical society, and I ho])e 
it will be published, and that we all w ill have the benefit 
of reading it at our leisure. (Applause.) I shall be glad to 
peruse it with attention myself, and wdien I have done so, 
I shall know much more of Hindu music than now. I 
think we all have listened to the music w'ith a great deal 
of pleasure, and particularly — if it is not invidious to 
particularise — I would mention one performance — that of 
the gentleman who played so skilfully upon the cups. 
(Applause.) I am sure we all listen to that very skilful 
performance with great pleasure, and I hope I shall have 
an opportunity, perhaps many opportunities, of hearing 
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that gentleman again. I wish I could run through the names 
of all those gentlemen, but there was one in particular, 
at the end, Mr. Surinarayana Shastri of Vizianagram, who 
played those English, Scotch, and Irish airs with so 
much skill that it has almost brought one again to one^a 
own country. I hope, at any rate, music will have the same 
effect, eventually upon us all, and make one think that 
Hindus and English are very closely allied with regard to 
music. I am sure it also has given us much pleasure 
to hear ^ God Save the Queen ^ treated so well, and with so 
much skill. (Applause.) We always listen to it with very 
great pleasure and delight, and I hope that on Wednesday 
next when we shall celebrate the Jubilee of Her Majesty 
(applause). I hope that everybody here will have an op- 
j)ortuiiity of joining in the chorus of ^ God Save the Queen ' 
(applause.) opposite the Government House. (Loud 
(applause:) Ladies and gentlemen, my wish is that every- 
body who can be present on the occasion with no iiicou- 
venience to himself will attend at the ceremony. Well, 
gentlemen, I can only say that I hope this will not be the 
last occasion of my meeting this society, and that it will 
always give me very great pleasure to hear of its pros- 
j>erity. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 

The Maharajah of Vizianagrara then thanked His 
Excellency for his kindness in having presided on the 
occasion- 

Tho Honorable Mr. Rama Row moved a vote of thanks 
to the Trustees of Paelieappah^s Cliurities lor the use of 
the hall. Garlands and bouquets were distributed, and 
the proceedings terminated. 
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THE MADRAS BRANCH OP THE POONA GAY AN 

SAMAJ. 

{The Madras Mail^ 11th March, 1887.) 

A very interesting meeting was held last evening at 
Madliava Bagh/^ the residence of Raja Sir T. Madhava 
Row, K.C.S.I., at which Her Excellency Lady Susan Boiirkc 
was kind enough to preside. Among those present were:— 
Mrs. and the Misses Sinclair, Mrs. Stuart Miss Rajagopaul, 
Mr. J. D. Rees, Sir 1\ S. Ramsawmy Moodelliar, Raja 
the Hon^ble T. Rama Row, Colonel Weldon, the Rev 1\ 
Rajagopaul, M.D.D., C. Sankhara Nayar, and A. Rama- 
chendra Row, and many others. The proceedings com- 
menced with the reading of an address by Mr. Balvant Row 
T. Sahasrabudhy, the Secretary to the Gayaii Saniaj, 
setting forth the objects of the meeting, and tracing tho 
origin of the Samaj, as well as showing how its opera- 
tions had gradually led to the establishment of the 
present new branch school which is solely for having girls 
taught Hindu music on scicntitic principles. A Sanskrit 
speech was then read by Mr. Sirpally Gopal Krishnanma, 
a translation of which \vas given by Raja the Ilon’ble T. 
Rama Rao. Her Excellency Lady Susan Borke then rose 
and declared tho school formally opened. Some singing, 
accompanied by the violin and Yina (Indian lute) by the 
children of the new school, about thirty of whom were 
present, followed. After the girls had sung two stanzas of 
a song, there was performance of instrumental music by 
T. Singara Charlu and others, which was highly appreciated 
by the audience, the ladies leaving their seats and coming 
forward to closely watch the pcrlbnncrs. The singing ol’ a 
Sanskrit version of the National Anthem brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 
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THE MADRAS JUBILEE GAYAN SAMAJ. 

[Madras Maily 2'ird JunCy 1887.) 

As announced,, the Jubilee meeting of the above Samaj 
•iras held at attorney Soobiah Chetty^s hall, on Monday 
tlic 20th June 1887, morning. The meeting was opened: 
with music on the Vimi by Mr. Chinna Mallappa, of Banga- 
lore. Lord Tcniiysou^s ode in commemoration of the 
Jubilee was then read, and was followed by a translation in 
Sanskrit verse by Pundit V. Srecnivas Sastriar, of Triva- 
saloor, near Kumbhakoiium, the author of Upaharavarrna 
Charitam, a Sanskrit drama. The Secretary Mr. B. T. 
Saliasrabuddhi tlien spoke as follows : — 

(’hairman anu Genti.emkn, 

On behalf of the members of the Madras Jubilee Gayan 
Samaj 1 fee! tlie greatest pleasure in announcing our heart- 
felt gratitude to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and 
Empress for the manifold blessings that Her Majesty^s 
most benign government has showered upon us during the 
half century that Her Majesty has held the sceptre of 
dominion over more than lialf the inhabited globe, on 
this the most auspicious occasion that lieaven has accord- 
ed to us to celel'rate her greatness and goodness. 

Ein|)ires and kingdoms have fallen from their eminence, 
but the kindliness, purity, and geutlcuess of our matronly 
Sovereign have been found to know no fall. She has ever 
been the magnanimous guardian of our most vital interests 
in this world to an extent to which none whose lot had 
been cast in a similar mould has been known to have 
exerted himself to promote. Without taking into con- 
sideration the numerous benefits conferred on us as the 
subjects of an enlightened sovereign, she has bestowed 
a more than paternal care upon the numerous require- 
moiits of our coimtryiueu fur their well-being and 
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advancement in tlie view of the civilized world. Moat 
prominently of ally it should l>e mentioned, with pride and 
joy, that Her Majesty's vicegerents in this country have 
immortalized the glory of the English nation by employing 
all the means that lay in their power towards the edneation 
of the many millions of our countrymen confided to their 
care. They have established institutions of education upon 
all the branches of knowledge, upon which under the cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the country at the present time 
instruction could profitably be imparted without any 
violence to the prejudices and inclinations of our country- 
men. Schools and colleges, gen end, professional and 
technical, are instituted in sufficiently large numbers to 
ensure efficient importation of Western knowledge slightly 
blended likewise with the knowledge indigenous to this 
country. English, Vernacular and cliissical literature 
and some of the Western sciences and arts arc taught in 
these places of instruction after a fair ascertainment of 
tlie vital needs of the nation composed as it is of a variety 
of elements. All branches of knowledge must cither be 
useful or esthetic. The best attention is devoted to the 
former by the persons empowered to procure us the neces- 
sary means of aggrandisement as a nation, but it should 
be borne in mind by the faithful members of this vast 
nation that they have as great a thirst for esthetic gratifi- 
cation, and as clear means of securing it as any civilized 
nation on earth. It becomes, therefore, imperative on every 
one of us to join together on this gladsome occasion and 
with one accord offer our warmest thanks to Her Majesty 
for having kept us in peace and plenty, so that we have 
now ample leisure and inclination to devote a portion of 
our attention to the soothing iiifluciice of music. 

The Poona and Madras Samajs cstablislicd in the cause 
of the science and the art of music are the legitimate re- 



results of ll>e l)CtjeiVcia\ s\r»y of the Englwh imtion Offf 
this country, and it is liardly necessary, at tins stage of 
tlieir history, to empliasiso the necessity of every one of us 
endeavouring, to the best of his alrility, to secure theni 
stability and perpetual life* The Poona Samaj grew out 
of tlie noble exertions of a few disinterested leaders of 
Bombay society, and gradually gaining strength and im- 
portance had the enviable luck of enlisting the warm 
sympathies of the royalty and the leading nobility of 
England and the illustrious English gentlemen, mostly 
residents in India, and the noblest of the sons of the land. 
Promincntly amongst them, however, must be mentioned 
the name of General Lord Mark Kerr, who was chiefly in- 
strumental in its origin, its growtli, its importance, and its 
influence over otlicrs. It was through him that the sup* 
port and sympathy of the elect nobility of England and 
India were enlisted on the Samaj^s behalf, and even though 
he hasnnado his stay at present in Bughiii(l,hc has not failed 
to evinee the same undiniinished interest as a token of 
which he has, with his usual kindness, sent us a copy of 
Ijord Tennyson^s ode on Her Majesty’s Jubilee* The 
Associations of Poona and Madras thus encouraged and 
sup])ortt d, grew in importance and strength, and in the 
munificent grants of II. H. the Maharaja of Vizianagram 
towards its support, viz., Rs. 000 per annum or a capital 
of Rs. 15,000 at 4 per cent, the latter has secured perma- 
nency and importance without the least ground for mis- 
giving. Besides, H. H. with his wonted sagacity hit 
upon an appropriate uaiiic for the Madras Samaj, viz., the 
Madras Jubilee Gayan Samaj, and under this aptly chosen 
and auspicious name wc shall celebrate the J ubilee rejoicing 
of our Samaj on this occasion of universal gladness. On 
this occrasion likewise, 1 feel great pleasure in announcing 
that in order to inform tlie general public about the excel- 
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lence of our ancient musical science and about bow far 
the Poona and Madras Samajs have contributed to pub- 
lish and popularize it a short history of the science 
of music in India^ and of the work done by our Samaj 
towards bringing them to relief with rare and copious 
appendices^ will shortly be published, and the profits real 
ised by the sale will be utilized for the benefit of the- 
Samaj. Even a cursory perusal of its contents will clearly 
show what degree of development the musical science has. 
undergone in this country ; but to obtain a clear insight 
into its principles, systematic works on the subject must 
be read and digested. 

The work that best answers this purpose is admitted on 
all hands to be the Sangiia llatnakar, by Sarngadeva of 
Kashmere, of the contents of which the foUow ing is the 
summary : — 

Part T. Swaradhyaya. 

,5 II. Kagadliyaya. 
j, III. Prakurnadhyaya. 
j, IV. Prahandhadliyaya. 

V. Taladliyaya. 

„ VI. Wadyadhyaya. 

„ VII. Nriiyadhyaya* 

Any one who studies thi-s work will be starth^d witli- 
the numerous opportunities ho will have of comparing 
our ancient system of music Avith our Western Aryans — tlie 
Europeans. If in these ways our countrymen obtain a 
closer insight into the system of our musical seieuee, 
there will be no doubt that in the course of a few years 
the whole of India will be seen studded wdth institutions for 
the study of muBu independent and interdependent. If 
this happy state of things comes to pass, wo sliall all 
have just and ample reason to be proud that we have been 
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TENNYSON’S JUBILEE ODE. 

Carmen Seccularc ; an Ode in honour of the J ubilec of 
Queen Victoria. 


I. 

Fifty times the rose has flower’d and faded, 

Fifty times the golden harvest fallen, 

Since our Queen assumed the globe, the sceptre. 

II. 

She beloved for a kindliness 
Bare in Fable or History. 

Queen, and Empress of India, 

Crown’d so long with a diadem 
Never worn by a worthier, 

Now with prosperous auguries 
Comes at last to the bounteous 
Crowning year of her Jubilee. 

III. 

Nothing of the lawdess, of the Despot, 

Notliing of tho vuli^ar, or vainglorious, 

All is gracious, gentle, great and Quceiily. 


IV. 

You then loyally, all of you. 
Deck your houses, illuminate 
All your towns for a festival, 
And in each let a multitude 
Loyal, each to tho heart of it. 
One full voice of allegiance, 
Hail the great Ceremonial 
Of this year of her Jubilee. 
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V. 

Queen, as true to womanhood as Queenhood, 
Glorying in the glories of her people, 
Sorrowing with the sorrows of the lowest ! 


VI. 

You, that wanton in affluence, 

Spare not now to be bountiful, 

Call your poor to regale with you. 

Make their neighbourhood healthfuller, 
Give your gold to the hospital, 

Let the weary be comforted, 

Let the needy be banqueted, 

Let the niaimM in his heart rejoice, 
i\t this year of her Jubilee. 

VII. 

Henryks fifty years are all in shadow, 

Gray with distance Edward^s fifty summers, 
Even her Grandsire^s fifty half forgotten. 

VIIL 

You, the Patriot Architect, 

Shape a stately memorial, 

Make it regally gorgeous. 

Some imperial institute, 

Rich in symbol, in ornament. 

Which may speak to the centuries, 

All the centuries after us, 

Of this year of her Jubilee. 

IX. 

Fifty years of ever-broadening Commerce ! 
Fifty years of over-brightening Science ! 
Fifty years of ever-widening Empire ! 
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X. 

Yoxxj the Mighty, the Fortunate. 

You, the Lord-territorial. 

You, the Lord-iuamifacturer, 

You, the hardy, laborious. 

Patient children of Albion, 

You, Canadian, Indian, 

Australasian, African, 

All your hearts be in harmony. 

All your voices in unison. 

Singing Hail to the glorious 
Golden year of her Jubilee 

XL 

Are there thunders moaning in the distance • 
Arc there spectres moving in the darkness r 
Trust the Lord of Light to guide her people, 
Till the thunders pass, the spectres vanish. 
And the Light is Victor, and the darkness 
Dawns into the Jubilee of the A^^cs. 
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LIST OF SANSKRIT TREATISES ON HINDU MUSIC, with their Authors, as furnished 
by His Excellency Sirdar Atarsing, C.I.E-, of Bhadawar House, Ludhiana, Punjaub, 

and by the Taiijore Palace Library. 
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LIST OP RAGAS AND RAGINIS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE OPINIONS HELD BY 
DIFFERENT AUTHORS, 


NO 


Male 

Bagama. 


Wives of Male 
Bagams called 
Ragini. 




‘^'rrrn- 


r iTr5y?r 

j jfffr 

^r5“rrr 

'O 



Opinion of 


Shrirag ... 


Someshwar. 

Malawi. 

Trivani. 

Qowri. 

Kaidari, 
Madhumadhavi. 
^ Pahadika. 




«r^?Tr 

jf?fr «7 


Wasanta 


Deshi. 
Devagiri. 
Wairati. 
p Todika. 

I Lalita. 

Iliudoii. 






^sffr 

•v 

>a 

5riTr^7 


Bhairava 


"" Bhairavi. 
Goorjari, 
Reva. 
Goockari. 
Bangali. 

^ Bahooli. 

V* 
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^nrr: 

Tm'orf 

JTR? 

Male 

Hagams. 

Wires of Malo 
Ragams called 
Kagini. 




Bibiiaaa. 




Bhoopali. 


^wfrfr 

Paiicbama . !-= 

Kariiati. 

> 

WadhouDsika. 


*T[95^ 


Malashri. 


^itit’stCi 


Patmanjari. 


*TE^rrr •••- 


Mallari. 


ffrr^ 


Sorati. 

• 

^rcr 

1 JSu fs rv 

sirii?T^r 

i 

Meglia - 

Savari. 

•\ 

Kowsliiki. 


irmfr 


Gaiidhari. 


. rc ^{m»T 


^ Ilarashringara, 




^ Kamodi. 


•••• 


Kalyani. 

jrrrr'Tq-.t 

arr^fr 

1 

^rr^'tET •••• 

Nata Nara- 
yan 

Abliari. 

Natika. 


JTfhr 

1 

Sarang. 




^ Natliambir. 

n 

*T^Jm 

Ojjinion of \ 

Ilanuman, 


^tTV'^irr 


r Madhyaina. 




Bhairavi. 

..... 

•< ^irr^^r 

. Bhairava ... 

-S Bangali* 


5trn%‘!Fr 


Waratika. 


J^iCf 


L Saiudhavi. 
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5^ 

unr: 

5^^ crrrrwn 

Male 

Ragams. 

Wives of Male 
Ragams called 
Bagini. 


f#r^ 


Todi. 




Samabhavati. 

- 

j SSw^ 

irrirr 

Kowshika... < 

^ Gowri. 


1 


Goonakri, 




_ Kakoobha. 


ffc^r^ssr 


f Wailawali. 




1 Rainkari. 

- 

< ^^TR’Tr 

Hindu) 

1 

^ Deshakhya. 


1 qs'flST^r 


Patamaujari. 


Lc^f^r 


^ Lalita. 


r%5T^ 


^ Kadari. 


[ ^Rfr 


Kanadi. 

^‘r'Tfr ... 

5"5Tr •••• 

Deepaka . . . - 

^ Deshi. 


I ^wsfr 


Kainodi. 


L=rfr%'^r 


^ Natika. 




r Wasanti. 


qT«fr 


Malavi. 

1 

*fKriT... 


Shrirag 

^ Malashri. 


vr^rr'^r 


Dliaiiashri. 


-^erCr 


^ Asawari. 


rueTfcr 


f Mallari. 


?’5r^rfr 


Deslikari. 



•< ^r^r 

Megha 

Blioopali. 


1 

J^rr 


Goorjari. 




^ Tuiik. 
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^mrt 

5^^ ^rsTTorf 
»Trqr^n'?t’^<rr 

Slalo 

Bagams. 

WivBS of Male- 
Bagams called 
Ragini. 

nirr 

mr 

Opinion of 

Ragamawct^ 



r^rrr^ 



" Bangali. 



rpT^^ 



Goonakari.. 




qetWf 

Bhairava ... 

< 

! Madhyama, 






Wasantaka. 


1 

.»isrr*fr 



^ Dhanashri, 



^5ir^?rr 



Lalita. 



irssrfr 

>9 



Goorjari. 

«H*Tr ... 



Panchama .. 

< 

Deshi. 



m^T 



W arati. 






c Bamakriya. 



rirrqrr: 



^ Gandhara. 



^rr^riT 



Salag. 

sirs' 

- 

%5-n: 

Nata 

- 

Kedara. 



^stTs” 



Karnata^ 



^srs" srrrrw *— 



^ Natanarayana. 






Megha. 



sTSTrtr 



Mallari. 

*Tm: ... 


*rrw^f5r^ •••• 

Mallara . . . 

< 

Malakodhika. 



•TysrirO 



Patmanjari. 



.»r?rr^fr 



^ Asawari. 
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m 

5^ mm 
»TnTF?rf?F^.* 

Male 

Bagama. 

Wives of Male 
Bagams called 
Bagani. 

jfr^ 

»rrww ... ' 

r^r^orr 

nrcr 

q-f^ 

^^?s'5"r%?rr •••• 

Gowdmalva. ^ 

^ Hindol. 

Trivana, 

Govri. 

1 Dhari. 

L Balahounsika. 


r^TTf?^ *•*• 

^3tI •••• 

NO 

1 STfrcT^r 

Desbakhja.. 

f Bhupali. 

Eoodai. 

Kamodi. 

Natika. 

^ Wailawali. 

5n»l 

5^ JTcT 

Opinion of 

Sharangadeva. 



fRvrirr^ 

1 •••• 

l.^'T^ •••* 

Bhairava ... 

^ Mathumatha. 

1 Bhairavi. 

^ Bangali. 

1 Warari, 

SaiDthavi. 

*rr95^6 

ftff^f 

'O 

1 

• Malkownsa. 

» 

f Todi. 

Khamavati. 

Gowdi. 

Goonkali 

L Eakubha. 
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5^ 

unr: 

35 ^ 

irrzrT^nT'J^*' 

Male 

Ragams. 

Wives of Male 
Ragams called 

Rag ini. 






Wailawali. 



^r»T?r5?f 



Kamakali. 


<( 

«T3-*r5Tfr 

Hiudol 


Patmanjari. 






Deshakhya. 






^ Lalita. 



rsra-JTirrff 



Natmallari. 



qrRg-r 



Kanada. 

f rT4r ... 


%-^r 

Deepaka ... 

<: 

Kedara. 



^Cr 


Deshi. 



_q?-rt|- 


L. Pahadi. 



r^«v 



Wasanta. 



*rr55?r 



Malavi, 



irr^^s^r 

Shrirag 


Malbhri. 



q-srr^fr 



Dhanashri. 


1 




Asawari. 



RjTffr 



Mallari. 






Deshkari. 

^ 

4 

^5r^r 

MeG;ha 


Bhoopali. 



?|cr 



Bahoori. 






Qoorjari. 

t53T 

w JW 

Opinion of 

Indraprasiha. 



r^ctr 


1 

^ Bhairavi. 

».... 


cr»T^r^ 



Bamkari. 

-< 

cTf^ •••• 

Bhairava . . . 


Todi. 



33 ?^ 



Goorjari. 
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11 

*TnfriTF?T®^: 

Male 

Ragams. 

Wives of Male 
Ragams called 
Ragitii. 



f<3*Tr«i€t 

• • • • 


^ Khamavati. 




• ••• 


Bagesbwari. 




• • •• 

Kowshika... - 

Kookoobha. 



'TrsT 

• • •• 


Paraj. 



L5n»T5fr 

• • •• 


^ Sliobhana. 




• • •• 


Wasanti. 



<T^»fr 

• • •• 


Panchami. 




• • • • 

Hiudol 

<[ Wailawali. 


rv ^>v 

i^^ra 

• • • • 


Wichari. 




• ••• 


^ Lalita. 



vr^r=!fr 

• • • • 


f DhaQashri. 



«T?i!:rrr=fr 

• « •« 


1 Mooltaui. 

en'T-ir ... 



• « • • 

! 

Deepaka ... 

^ Nati. 



3T«TrT=^fT 

• • • • 


Jaiyathashri. 



^ifrJT'Tc^f^r 

• • • • 


Bliimpalashi. 



fHT^jfr 

• ••• 


f Malawi. 




1 


j Trivani. 

‘sTrrriT ... 


; 

• • • » 

Slirira{r ...‘ 

Gowri. 



t ^ 

^'icr 

>s 

• • • • 


Karpoori. 



rv r>^ 

Lr^e’^r 

• ••* 


^ Bitaki. 



fmreff 

• • • • 


^ Sorati. 



wen 

»••• 


Sarang 



i 


• ••• 

Meglia 

Babur. 




»••• 


Badabouusi. 


1 

^qvnTrn^r 

>s» 

.... 


^ Madhumadbavi. 
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LIST OP SOME OP THE RAQAS, RAGINIS, &c., IN 
WHICH NUMEROUS PIECES ARE COMPOSED 
&SUNG (AS KNOWN IN NORTHERN INDIA). 



Names. 


••• . 

•••• 

Saindhava. 


•••• 

•••• 

Dhanashri. 



•• •• 

Megha Malhar. 



• ••• 

Nilambari. 

*rf95^*qr 

• • • • 

•••• 

Malavashri. 


• ••• 

•••« 

Raktahounce. 

mu 

•••• 

•••• 

Gowri 


• ••* 

•••• 

Mallari. 

q’RR 

• ••• 

•••• 

Pancham. 

mV 

• ••• 

•••• 

Wasanta. 


• « • • 

•«»* 

Deshakbya. 


#••• 

• • •« 

Deshkari. 

5«sr^ 

• ••• 

•••« 

’ Mookhari. 


•••• 


Bhairavi. 


•••• 

•••• 

' Bhoopali. 

ffRH 

• ••■ 

• • •• 

Prasabha, 

afreq?TH 

•• t« 

• • • • 

Kolabasa. 


• •• 

• ••• 

Bhairavi. 


• • •• 


1 

Wasanta Bhairara. 

fr^vmfr 

•••• 

»••• 

Madbymadi. 

?m557 

•••• 

• ••• 

Bangali. 

muq^T? rqmR •— 

• • •• 

Narayani Bibhasa. 

qrrq«r 

• • • » 

• •• 

Kauadi. 
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tri'r 

^fsrrrJT 

wrrf^JFF 

^rrlt 

rm fcr^r 
3^rir 
irwr«T^rrff> 
?cr?rr 

arrnrff 

^5«Tr«r 

w^rfr 

^rrcJT 

*rr5F? 

^r^*r 

>D 

^Nfct *T^9r 


•••• 


• • •• 


• • •• 
••••I 


Names. 


Megha Nada. 
Todi. 

Chhaya Todi, 
Marga Todi. 
Ghanta Raga. 
Waratika. 

Shudha Warati. 
Todi Warati. 

Raga Warati. 
Punnaga Warati. 
Pratapa Warati. 
Shoka Warati. 
Ealyan Warali. 
Ehambawati. 
Abhiri. 

Kalyana. 

Ramkari. 

Saranga. 

Malawa. 

Qoonakari. 
Kookoobba. 
Shankara Bharana. 
Bala Hounce. 
Wailawali. 

Kedari. 

Kambodi. 


o 
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•••• 

>a 

ifr® 

>fr» 

^^>2- irr^ 
TOjfra 

sTrcRor ifr» •••• 

*rr5y^jfr» 

fraTr^ 

>Trjfrc^*r?^ 

srrr 

Ts’srw'i'T 

^rr^ir^Tfs' 

STfiTf srrs" 
^jfry^rer 

•••• 


Names. 


Gopikambodi. 

Lalata. 

Baboola. 

Goorjari, 

Kowmari. 

Rewa. 

Gowia. 

Kedar Gowia 
Karnat Gowia. 
Saraiiga Gowia. 
Narayaii Gowia. 
Malava Gowia, 
Deslii, 

Hiudol. 

Marga Iliudol. 
Dhakk. 

Nat. 

Nat Narayaii. 
Salaug Nat. 
Chhaya Nat. 
Kamoda Nat. 
Abheri Nat. 
Kalyana Nat. 

Kedar Nat. 
Wairati Nat. 
Kinner Nat. 
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nilfr 

trrtfr 

'4irrjr 

<T9'r#r 

H?T»T 

q^r 

;.N 

qq'r »i(i^ 
qCf vTRr’fr 

TirJT^r 

*rirw qff^rqr 
^i^=Tr«T r?Bqr 

lf|3’ 

^qpirR 

^qiitkirfr 

fw^i^fr 

qrriT 

^?T»T^'r 

Isrq’^rr 


Names. 

•• Hemnat* 

•• Khemnat 
.. Asavvari. 

.. Sawari. 

.. Mohan Sawan. 

.. Salaufi;. 

.. ShrirafT. 

., Pahadi. 

•• Behaga. 

.. Poorwi. 

• • Poorwi Saranga. 

.. Poorwi Dhanashri. 

• . Samat. 

•. Mangal Koshak. 

.. Nadanaiiuikriya. 

.* Koodari. 

•• Gownd 
•• Devagin. 

•• Deva (Jandlkul 
•. Trivani. 

•. Kooranga= 

• • Suwdamaiii. 

• • Waijayauti, 

•. llouuce. 

.. Kokil. 

*'• .Taya^liri 
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3Ti^5T 

?:f5Tr^wr 

fircrr 

*rr^ 

srrfT 

<io 

‘srwc 
»rsT ^r^r 

>9 

rlr^ ^3:»Tr 

JTsTrca 

arr^er 

fB'T ir 

?r?:c[5f5' 

iTfsitr 

ifrqr*^r 
vi#r«Tr *T!5rre 

ifi^ 


Names. 

•• Sooralaya. 

•• Arjun. 

•• Dorawat, 

** Kankau. 

•• Ratnawali. 

•• Kalpa taroo, 

•• Sorati, 

•• Maroo. 

•• Baboori, 

• • Koomuda. 

•• Chakradhar. 

* * Sinva Bawa. 

** Maoju Ohosba> 

•• Shiva Wallabba* 

** Manohara. 

** Anand Bbairavi. 

Sindba Bbairavi. 

** Sbankaranaada. 

** Manavi. 

*• Rajadbani. 

•• Sharvari. 

•• Miya’s Malbar. 

•• Dboodia Malbar. 

** Pawas Maibar. 

Sorata Malbar. 

*• Qowda Malbar. 
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«wrr«r 

rjftc ^r5«Tr«r ••.. 

3r«ir ^s'Tr'T •— 

SHTtf ^5*Tfor •••• 

ifrcT ^5«Tf«r •••• 

>TT 

^ •s 

^5!rr ^ 

Siq^cT "if! 

fC^IT 

mcr 

r** ^ ^ 

Rt^jt 

3T»r^r 

T^rw 

W 

H95RW ..-. 

5r?rwrfi^R?? •— 

>o 

^rwwr 


Names. 

•••• Ramdasi Malban 
•••• Yaman Ealyan. 
•••• Hamir Kalyan. 

•••• Poorya Ealyan. 
•••• Ghancbi Ealyan. 
•••• Jayata Ealyan. 

•••• Moban Ealyan. 
•••• Bhoop. 

•••• Hem Ebem. 

•••• Miya’s Sbri. 

•••• Lalata Sbri. 

•••• Eala Sbri. 

• Jayata Sbri. 

•••• Hijeja. 

.... Gara. 

•••• Jhiuzoti. 

.••• Tilang. 

•••• Baroowa. 

Jangla. 

•••• Eafi» 

.... Piloo. 

.... Sankra. 

•••• Bilawal. 

.... Yamni Bilawal. 

• ••• Sbukla Bilawal 
•••• Eowsbika, 
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Names. 

^n-?r 

Kanada. 

airsT'Tr 

Adana. 


Shahana. 

^r^rgr • 

Na3^aki Kanada. 

mcr irr^Tgr 

Gara Kaiiada. 

?%#r 

o 

Ilusani Kanada. 

^R¥r • 

Bagesri Kanada. 

R’TT’^r ^rr^sT • 

Miya^s Kanada. 


Sooha. 

>:i 

Soogarai. 

5?3‘4t %f#r 

Lachmi I'odi. 

?5Rr?r • 

Lachari Todi. 

?5ff ^[St 

Deshi Todi. 

R5yr?f^r^r ^rfr- 

Bilaskhani Todi. 

r*i«Tr‘Cr ^r#f • 

Miya s Todi. 

f*r*Tr-4f arerCr • 

Miya s Asawari. 

fSTw^r ^Kir • 

Wrandawani Saranga. 

95^ 

o 

Loobha. 


Lanka Dalian Saranga. 

ST^q'C IrSTC - 

Jaladhar Kedar. 

*T^r^r lr?rrr* •• 

Malowa Kedar. 


Sowrashtra. 


Tuck. 

^2- 

KLat. 

rsTfjrqfr 

nO 

Jivanpoori. 


.filpu. 
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Names. 


werr 

■q?: ?F[H 

qCST 

*TvTrrrr% 

>S> 

mCr 

JTrr^r 

ifr'iT^rCr 

arrc'fr 

¥^>T5Ta 

iTJr^r«r 

n 9 

sTrrrJT^r 

^rr^nirr 

•••• 

>» 

a{«*Tr RWR5^ •••■ 

f%5’€K 

>0 

JTI3’ SKH- 

^RF cff#? 

RvirO ••” 

cr»T *TVr^ 

5rr»T ^5'ir’T •— 


•••• Gandhar. 

• ••« Ramsak. 

•••• Lachasak. 

•••• Bhavasak. 

• ••• Chandrakownce. 

• ••• Paraj. 

•••* Mooltani. 

•••• Lalata Gowri. 

• ••• Marwa. 

•••• Bilim Palaslii. 
•••• Arbhi. 

• ••• Kala Manjari . 

• ••• Solum i. 

• ••• Gooiiktili. 



Baliagda, 

Kalaiigda. 
Kookoobha Bilaval. 
Alaya Bilawal. 
Sindubir. 

Shudha Kalyaii. 
Gowd Sarang. 
Bhairavi Todi. 
Dliavalashri. 
Bibliari Todi. 

Ram Gaudhar. 
Sham Kalyaii. 
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Names. 

•••• •••• 

Wasauta Bahar. 

9rrTS‘^^r ??*k**** •••• 

KaDadyas’s Bahar. 

?rir^r 

Bageshri Bahar. 

^rr?: 

Bhairva’s Bahar. 

• 

^r^?r?T •••• •••• 

Malkownce. 
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A LIST OP RAGAS, RAGINIS, &c., AS PRACTISED 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 



Karnes. 

3r5r«rr 

•••• 

• ••• 

Athana. 

sr^crcr^fiTofr 

• • •• 

• ••• 

AmritataraDgini. 

«r^?r«T'5r*T 


• ••• 

Amritapanchama. 

arRci^f^tfr 

•• • • 

• ••• 

Amritavarshini. 


• •«a 

• ••• 

Amritavahiai. 

arer^rr 

• ••• 

• ••« 

Asavari. 

arrr?''i^»T 

• • •• 


Adipanchamat 

srrqrsff 

• • • • 

• ••• 

Andhali. 


• ••• 

• ••• 

Anandabhiravi. 


• • J* 

• ••• 

Abhiru. 


• • • • 

» • •• 

Abbari. 

srroft 

• • •• 

• • •• 

Arabbii 

3rr^$-Rrqr 

• • •• 

• ••• 

_ 

Ardradesika. 

•Tfrffr 

• • • • 

• ••• 

Abiri. 

»rr^(!5rr3’ 

■ ••• 

• ••* 

Ahirinata. 


• • •• 

• ••• 

Induglrvtvm. 


• • •• 

• • • • 

Indagban^rava. 


• ••• 

• ••• 

IndudbaDyasi. 



• * • • 

ladadbavali. 


• • •• 

• • • • 

Indubhogi* 

s^cfr 

• ••• 

• •• • 

Indumati. 


• ••• 

• ••• 

laduBitala. 


• ••• 

• ••• 

Indusaranganato. 

hrfJrft 

• ••• 

• • •• 

Isagiri. 
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Names. 

hrmarr 

• ••• 

• • » • 

Ishagowla. 

hr*r?rgfr 

t ••• 

mmmm 

rshamanahari. 

?)*nrfiTfc 

•••• 

mmmm 

Kanakagiri. 


• ••• 

mmmm 

ELanakabhavwI. 

qrq-^5«f[5iT?fr 

• ••• 

mmmm 

Kanakajyoshxnati. 



mmm% 

Kanakanirmada. 

9r!r?nfr?l«rr 

• •-»• 

mmmm 

Eanakageervani. 


«••• 

mmmm 

KanakanaDamaDl. 

^TTirftrnT^ 


mmmm 

Eanakasinharava. 


• ••• 

mm mm 

KanakakusumavalL 

^rsraTWsyf 

• • •• 

mmmm 

Eanakarasali. 

gr5r?r«slt'fr?rr 

• ••• 

mmmm 

Eanakashr inkatl . 


• • •• 

mmmm 

Eanakabhushayalu 


•••• 

mmmm 

Eanakadlparam. 

•FSRTsr^rV 

• • • • 

mmmm 

EanakayasaDta, 

^srat?(r 

• • • • 

mmmm 

Eanakambari. 


mm m^ 

• 0mm 

Eanakaogl. 


mmmm 

mmmm 

Eannadasour&^htra* 


mm 9 m 

mmmm 

Eanaadabangala. 


• •»• 

mmmm 

Eannadasalayi. 

qr^rg-rf^r 

• ••• 

mmmm 

1 Eannadagoula. 

gr’ST?q=^*T 

• • •• 

mmmm 

EaDDadapaDchama* 


• • • • 

mmmm 

Eannada. 

9r'ST?5-?k 

• • • • 

mmmm 

EaDDadadurbara i 

sF’sfffaTw 

• ••• 

mmmm 

EaDDacladlparam- 


• ••• 

mmmm 

Eannadayelavall. 
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•TPrrr^. 

1 

Names. 


• ••• 

• • • • 

Eannadabhogl, 


■ • • • 

» • • • 

Kannadakuratijl. 

^^rg-qr^ 

■ • • • 

• • • • 

Eannadamaruoa, 


• • • • 

• ••• 

Karna^asuratl. 

^qTS‘2ir«rtTr®r 

•• •• 


KarDatakaandhali. 


• ••• 

Karnatakadevagandhari. 

^■qT2'2ir?r(:T*T«ft 

• • • • 

• ••• 

Earna^katharangi ni. 


• ••« 

• •• • 

Kalaharti* 

^5fr3#^fr 

• • • • 

• *•• 

Kalbolasdvarl. 

qr?frsqiTf5jr 

• ••• 

• • •• 

KalholabuDgala. 

^9rcer 

• • • • 

• ••• 

Kalahamsa. 


• • •• 

• ••• 

Ealavasanta* 

^5yr>n:«r 

• • •• 

• •»• 

EilabbaiDna. 

qrgfJTcr 

•••• 

• • •• 

Kalagada. 


• • • • 

• ••t 

EalbOla. 

qrs^rronwtr 

1 • • • 

• • • • 

Eallyanavasanta. 

qrq’^r^T^n‘'^r 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Kamalataraugini- 

qr*r5^r«T%c^ 

■ ■ • • 

• « • • 

Kamalamaudhari. 

qr*r9rf>Tc«r 

•• • • 

• *• 

Kamalabbarana. 

qrc?Trcr*Tr 

■ • • « 

• • • • 

Earabarapriya. 

qr^orrgrfr 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Earunikari. 


•• •• 

• • •« 

Ealaswartlpi. 

qrwrRw 

• V f « 

•••• 

Ealanidhi. 

qr^Rfr 

• • •• 

• «•# 

Ealavati. 

qr5«Tforl^^i^ 

•••• 


Ealliankosarl. 

^r«T5rsrRi«n>fr 

•••• 

•••• 

Eamalnarayani. 
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srnrri^. 

sFr^'Trcr«T«f? •••• 

?rr?r?fr 

9rrcyqr#r 

qrns^r 

^TR^f^r 

^r^r?nTrr»T *••• 

^RRorr 

^rUrflrq 

^fcfrfl3f«T 

^cTs^r^r 

fcTavnm 

.... 

f?^ir«rr 

f*r?ri»T(»T 

^ xO 

fri:^ 

^95Wf^ 

va ^ 


Names. 

•••• KamavardhinL 
•••• Kaphi. 

•••• Kaphinarayani. 
•«•• Kambodl. 

•••• Kalakanthl. 

•••• Kalindi. 

•••• Kamarupim. 

• ••• Kamodagaraga. 

• ••• Kananapriya. 

•••• Kautamaul. 

Kalanirnika, 

.... Kiranl* 

•••• KiraDavalL 
•••• Kirtipriya. 

•••• Kiravani. 

•••• Kirtivijaya, 

•••• Kuntala. 

•••• KuDtalakamMdi* 
•••• Kuntala varali. 

•••. KuntalabhOgl. 

•••• Kuntalaswaravall. 

•••• Kumudapriya. 

••*. Kumudabbarana* 
•••• Kuranji. 

.... Kulabhushanb 
•••• Kulapavitra. 
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•••• 

f^ifr 

^ o 

O 'O 

«0 v9 

%o >o 

?FH*r^e^ 

O <0 

>a 

^’cTW^'rTC 

V9 

SF?T®C5TRt 

sF5r5y^H*ir^55r •— 

^ >9 0 

>9 >9 

^rT^fsT'T 

%?7C 

^^•Kiff^r 

%rf%9rrR 

lirf^^^ff'ic •••• 

•••• 



•••• Kuvalayanand!. 

•••• Eusumangl. 

•••• Eusumapriya. 

•••• Eusumakulola. 

•••• Eusumachandrika. 

• ••• EusumabhramarL 
.... Eusumavali. 

•••• Eusumavalll. 

• ••• Euntaladhanyasi. 
•••• Euntaladiparam. 
•••• EuntalaranjaDl. 

•••. Euutalaraga. 

Euiitalasriukati. 
Euutalakusumavll. 
•••• Eusumajosmathi. 
.... Eetakapriya. 

•••. Eedara. 

Eedaragoula. 

...^ Eikasl. 

Eokilapriya. 

EOkilaravam. 

•••• Eokiladiparam. 

Kokilapratapa. 

•••• Kfikiladhvani. 

• ••. KOkilabh^hiuI. 

•« •• EokUagaBdharva- 
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sfnin^. Names. 



• ••• 

•••* Komali. 


• ••• 

•••• Kolahala. 


• ••• 

•••• Edsala. 


• • • • 

•••• Koustubhamani. 

^»Tr^ 

• ••• 

•••• Koumarl. 


•••• 

•••• Kankanalankari. 

^3g-nfjr<rr 

• ••* 

•••• Khadgapriya. 


•••• 

•••• Khilavali. 

iHTsr^'Tt 

• ••• 

•••• GaganabhUshani. 

ir»r*r^rf^sff 

•••• 

•••• Qaganamohini. 

iru^r^^ 

• • •• 

•••• Gaganarajini, 

iriT^fnirr 

•••• 

•••• Gamakapriya. 

w^rrspir 

•••« 

•••• Gamanapriya. 


• ••• 

•••• Garudadhvani. 

iRfsrrnr^ 

•••• 

•••• Gavambadini, 

irrJT'TWT’Fr 

Ov 

• ••• 

•••• Gangayabhdshani. 

irrsT^rftf^ 

•••• 

•••• Ganavaridhi. 


•••• 

•••• Ganamoorti. 

irr«r«FriT*i 

•••• 

•••• Gayakapriya. 

if)'?rrinir 

•••t 

•••• Gitapriya. 

*fr?r*rrt 

•••• 

•••• Gitamoorti. 



•••• Girvani. 

jfr^rq-ysf^ 

• • • • 

•••• Gltanataui- 

inTfr 

• » • • 

•••• Gujarl, 

»f?flr«T 

o 

• f •• 

•••• Gundapriya. 


• ••• 

•••• Gurupriya. 
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Names. 

irrTiT^ 

•• •• 

•••• 

Guhaprija. 


•••• 

•••• 

Gotrari. 


•••• 

•••• 

Gopati. 


•••• 

■ ••• 

Gopikavasanta. 

^itfirnrrtr 


•••• 

Gowrigandari. 

i^’Rnr^r 

•••• 

• ••• 

Gowribungala. 

li^fr 

•••• 

•••• 

Gowri- 


•••• 

• »•• 

Gowrimanohari* 

^rFfsT^r?' 

• • • • 

•••• 

Gowrinishada. 

iftssr 


•••• 

Gowla. 

ifrssq^ 

•••• 

•••• 

GoTvlapantu* 

ifr®^f?rcr 

•••• 

•••• 

Gowlacbandrika. 

iriaiTrsytr 

• • • • 


GowlamalaYL 

jf»Tr?ri;r*T^*^ 

• • •• 

•••• 

GuDgataringini. 


• « •« 

• • •• 

Gambhirini. 

iPTl^’fFST 

• ••• 

•••• 

Gandaryaknuada. 

ifvif 

« • • • 

• ••• 

Gandbarwa, 

trsHTpl^ 

• ••• 

•••• 

Ghananayaki. 


•••• 

• • • • 

Ghosbini. 

«i2T)C^ 

• ••• 

•••• 

Ghantarava. 

‘5r?B?(r^r 

• ••» 


Ghackravaka. 


• • •• 

•••« 

• ChatuiaDgini. 

•^T^isTry 

•••• 

• • •« 

> Chalana^. 


• • 

• • 

ChamuBdi. 


• • 

• • 

Cbarukasi. 

f^?rr*r«ft 

• • 

• 1 

, Chintamani* 






82 


srnrrf^. 


'grr%c«ff 

■sisr^tfr 

s^q-fl- 

ST'TTJ^ 

0T«ir?T^Jf«fr 

E?rrrTKR"fr 

snrrffVT 

>a 

ST^TRRir 

0T*Tr%«rCr 

srn'^Trl'jfr 

srarq’^ 

sTJTcf^Cr 

SRcT'Sff 

3r«i!TO'nTr 

3f«ir>Tc«fr 

srsrsnrpe^r 

sr^tr 

sfir^rr 

5f^f^f^fr 


Names. 


•• Chinmayi. 

•• ChidaDandl. 

• • ChtlrnikavinodiD. 

• • ChandrakiraDi. 

•• Chandrikagowla, 

• • Chandrajyoti. 

• • Chatradhari. 

• • Chayagowri. 

• • ChayiitaraDgini. 

• • Chayanarayanl. 

• • Chayasindhu. 

• • Chayamalavi. 

• • Chayasaindhayi. 

• • Jaganmohini. 

• • Ja^dhari. 

• • Janaranjani. 

• • Jayatasri. 

• • Jayasavari. 

• • Jayanarayani. 

• • Jayabbarani. 

• • Jalajavasioi. 

• • Jalarnavi. 

• • JuDgala, 

• • JeevaruDjani. 

• • Jeevantini, 

•• Julapu. 





3a 


STRFR. 

?r?T5trr^r 

rirsTr^f 

5T^irr^^»rfr 

frsFrfr 

3-^-^rrriT 

?T^r%r^ 

'O 

^T'Tr^rrm^r 

rTRrr^Cr 

p?j^r 

rfM^^nr'T 

miT^rFf^r 

tflff 

3rfr5- 

r^-sqq^lT 

ilrs'TirtvTrrr 

K-^q’^rRoirr 


Names. 

JotiswarupT. 

Johsmati. 

Juiiglabhairavi- 

Jhallavarali. 

Jhiujati. 

Jhaakaradhvaui. 

Jliaiikarablirarnan 

Jhankari. 

Takakfu aga. 

Tlianukeerti 

Thapaswi. 

TbapOliuisiin. 

Thrinaiupi. 

Thiiiuiraiijiini. 

. Thrimoorti. 

. Thriyainbakapriya 
. 'riiipiavahiui. 

, Thodl. 

. Darbada, 

. Dxajjavaiili. 

. Diiiakarakauii- 
, Divyamani. 

• Divyapaiichania. 

. Divyagaiidbari. 

. Divyatliarangiui'. 

. I Deepara. 
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srnrrf^. 


5^aTr^ 

^5r5«TrnTi 

$^iir^sr 

?-^«nTRfrvn 

^^afr 

?5rr^ 

^Cfqfafirrafr 

^?C3Tf| 

^ •s ^ 

erwsrr^rr 

wlvrrrr 

^^*rr5^ 

s’i^HJri^issf 

« «a 


Nam os. 


• Dundhubhipriya. 

• Desyanarayanl. 

• Desyasurati. 

• Dcsaadhtili. 

• Desyaraigupti. 

• Desyagowla. 

> • Desyamukhilri. 

• Desyaviyagada, 

• Desyamaruva. 

• Desyauatakurunji. 

• Desyagaaavardlii. 

. I Desavali. 

• Desakshl. 

. Desikagowri. 

. Desikabungalii, 

• Desikarudra. 

• Devamukliari. 

• Devakriya. 

• Devaraiijaui. 

• Devamaiiuhari. 

• Devagandhari. 

• Devagiri. 

• DevamalavT. 

• Devakusumavali. 

• Devageervaiii, 

• Devabharaiia. 
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5ir*rrr%. 

NatneB. 


Devamrutavahini. 


DevachiQtamani. 

■fcTfST^t 

Dvaitanandi, 

>9 

Dvaitaparipoorni. 


Dosharahitaswarupi. 

?^i?r«i^ii 

Dowthpanchma. 

vTJTqrf^^r 

Dhanapalini* 

VT'OT^ 

DhaDayasi. 


Dharmavati. 

‘Tifr’Jfr 

Dharmani. 

«r 

Dhavalabauasi, 


Dbavalungi 


Dhavalauubari. 


Dhavalasarasiruham, 


Dhatapriya. 

'Tr?r*r#rrfr 

Dbatamanohari. 

virw^r^4f 

Dbatavardbini, 

vfr?:r^r^ 

DbriakarL 

>9 

Dbirakuntbali. 

trR5ri?rcRC®r •• 

Dbirasankarabbarana. 


Dbiraswariipi. 

vfrc«[qO 

Dbirasovari. 

vrfrfit 

Dburvangi. 

o 

Dbanuka. 

■^qir^sr 
^ '® 

Dliairyamukbi. 

vi|KT m 

Dbawmmiyaraga, 
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!T»T>Tr«fr 

5r^tr^rrf^=n 

sTJT^^qC 

5rrsr%r^?f®r 

sre-^TfsT^ 

sr2^rF«fr 

sra-^crr 

sr2rrJT(:«T 

5rHf*r»fr 

ST*T^lTrr^*^f 

^^rTM^''rr 

>© 

cr^j^emq-frr 

q-5«:’^‘f3r^r 

sr^reari^rssj 

sT^?:6?irrafr 

sT^Cff^^raff 

o 

*TW?r 

sr=irr^ 

sr5R:^^¥r 

srsir^frosrR'ff . . 

sT^'fr^rq’^JT 

srcw^'jffJFr 

srTlssr^^^r 

>o 


Naniea* 


• • Nagabharahi* 

• • Naganamlini. 

• • Naghaprakasiiii 

• • Natanadipara. 

• • Natanavalavali. 

• • Natauapriya. 

• • Nataimrayaui. 

. • Natabhairavi 

. . rS'atabliarana. 

• • J^abliouiani. 

• • ^sayanabhasliiiii. 

. . I 2S"ayaiiaraiijani. 

• • I Xavarutnabliusliani, 

• Navarasuugadhari. 

. . Navaracbandrika. 

t . Navarasaaridhala. 

. . Nrvarasabuiigala, 

. • Navarasakuiithali, 

• . Jsavaiiitha. 

• • Navaroju. 

• « Navarakannada. 

• • Navarsakalaiiidiii. 

• • NavauitbapaiieliaiBa. 

• • Navarascheudrikji. 

• • Naliuakautlii. 

• • ^alinasukhi. 
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srf55^^>ifr 

■•9 9 

srrir^rs^ 

!Trn’??r»T?r 

srrn’=^s^r»T’^r 

srrn'^rwr’^r 

srrmrrvTffr 

srriraTrT^ 

5TriT57qfr 

srriTct 

5rr«TW5y 

>a 

5rrir'T^*r 

srrir^^rcRsfr 

sTrn«^^7 

sirir^rWr 

>9 

sTrii^fr^'% 

jrrn’ir^ 

srriT^fr^yrffr 

sfr^T^TC 

srnT^sT^r 

sTiJTifrifr 

srriT^ssr^sff 

STfSTflT 

sir2-^fff«T 


Naaieab 


• • I Nalihaunsi. 

• • NaliDabhramari 

» . NaliDakusumavali. 

• • NagavaraU. 

• • Nagasamaatha. 

. . NagachudamaDi. 

• • Nagatharungini* 

« • Nagagaudari. 

• . Nagadeepara. 

• . Nagadeepaka. 

. • Nagari. 

• . Nagabhupaula. 

* » Nagapanchama. 

» , Nagaswaravali. 

. . Nagadhvaui. 

. • Nagabhusliani. 

. . Nagabhashini. 

• . Nagagandharv, 

• • Nagahindola. 

• . Naganeelabari. 

• . Nagadiparam, 

• . Nagaghatana. 
Nagabhogi. 
Nagavailavali. 
Nataraga. 
r^atakapriya. 
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*TriTr^. 


srr^f rsff 

srfTwri^^r 

!TT?r^i^r 

5Tr2rf5r^ 

!Tr?ryr»Trr 

*rf«T^ 

srrcr«rorr 

!Tra«T®r^r» 

wr«T«rf?‘5rf5fr . . 

srriTHC^fr^? 

sTmifr^rr 

sTriHT^rr^sTr 
^fTTf ?r5r 

srrmirfr 

sTrimofr 

srr»r'm:nj4r 

STK??! 

*rrra^.?f^r . . 
r^nrJiiT^tr 
pTf^^yir^r# . . 
nrcsTJfr 


Names. 


• • Natakurunji, 

• • Nadanamathriya. 

• • Nadamuthi. 

• • Nadaviaodmi. 

• • Nadaswarupi. 

• » Nadapriya. 

• • Nadabbramari. 

. . Nayaki. 

, . Narayani. 

. , Narayanagowla. 

, . Narayaiiodesakshi. 

• • Nagasarasiruham. 

. , Nagageervaui. 

. . Nagaprabhavali* 

• • Nagvahani. 

• • Nagakuutliaii, 

. . Nagagiri, 

• . Nagamani'. 

• • Namauarayani; 

• • Nadabramha. 

• • Nasikabhoosini. 

• • NigamasuDchari* 

• • Nitilaprakasi. 

. . Nirunjani. 

• • Nirmalangr, 

• • Nirmada* 






o 

5frrcTir?!T 

^rw^'fir 

Cr^yNcr 

^?TST^4rs:^r 

^a> >9 

%>Tf!f«T 

qgcriT 

q^rirrq^ 

qK*rffR?fr 

qrfcaiT 

qrq^f 

qr^rN^r 

q'irr*Tqcr»r 

qqrfr 

>o 

qwfq=5rq’ 

>o 

qwfniqr^ 

-o 

q<jf9ir%^T 

>» 

q«f^s‘3T 

o 

q»fqr5Jriw 

>9 

3«trq^r^ 

q%5qfofr 

q^iTi5^ 

q^Rfvr 

O >9 

qq^r^r 


• • • • 



Nishadaraga, 

Nittikunttali, 

Nittimatti. 

Nilaveni* 

Neelambari. 

N utundcheudrika, 

Naimapriya. 

Padmaraga. 

Padmamuklii. 

Padmabhavani. 

ParimalanaDdi- 

Pacliraga. 

Pavaiii. 

Pcethambari. 

Puunagavarali. 

Putrari. 

Purnapanchaiiia. 

Purnagandliari. 

Purnalalita. 

Purnashadja. 

Purnakalauidhi, 

Purnanisbadh. 

Purvakulliaui* 

Purvagaula. 

Purvasindhu, 

PeuadvUb 
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«Twn%. 


«T?Tr<rTr3‘ 

ITrTR^KrF^W 

fffrrTrti 

ff'»rwriirf& 

iT»Tr4»r 

£rJTrfrfm‘«fr 

Tr^T 

>3 

'F55ffiTfC 

=F5?5’f<T^r 

?fr5n’»Tc®r 

'O 

=rrwCrrq«Tr 

KTrirs-r 

s'lrrriT 

f^^*TrF95^r 

>o 

trsfrrrir 

i?T^=i?frw 

^irrarr 

iTRfjfr 

^*ic^r4iRofr 


Kamea* 


Pratapavasauta^ 

Pratapaichintamaui. 

Pratapanata. 

Pratapakokila. 

Pratapafaamsa* 

PranavakarL 

Prabhavali. 

Prabhatarangiu!. 

Panchaniaraga. 

Pharaja. 

Phalamaiijari. 

Plialadayaki, 

Bakulfibharana. 

Balahauisu. 

Balaglioshini. 

Byagada. 

. . [ Byfiliaga. 
Bindumaliui. 
Bilahari. 

Boliraga. 

Briadavaiiakannada. 

Biiudavanasaraiiga, 

Bangala* 

Bhagavatpriya* 

Bhavaul. 

Bliramaranuiayaiii. 





vrr^*rtr 

»TrT*ff 55 T 

>9 

>9 

>Trj?r^ 

irr^r^ffr 

>9 

»Tr5»T5Trr 

irrfq’Tr 

nr^rc^'rf^wfr 

nr^n’wrrr 

r^=5Tr5r^r3r 

V 3 fn-f^^r»T^r 

o 

■ffqr^ssr 

»ffiT^rr®r 

>frn'tT''Tr^rr 

^iiT^rr'^cr 

wr 


• • Bhramarakokila. 

• • BhramarabamsI* 

• • Bbramaraputri. 

• • Bbanumurti* 

. • Bhiinugaula. 

. • Blianudeepaka. 

• . Bbanupratfipa. 

. . Bhanukriya. 

. « BhaDudeeshara. 

. . Bhanumaiijari. 

. . Bhashini. 

• • Bhikaradyosbini. 

• • Bbiunapunchama- 

• • Bhiunagandhari. 

• • BliinDanisbada. 

. . Bliujangacliintamaiii. 
» BbuvaDamobini. 

. . Bbripala. 

• • Bhupavali. 

. • Bliiravi. 

• • Bhagavarrili. 

• . BhogadbanyilsL 

• • Bhdgasavarl. 

. • Bliogarasali. 

• - Bbogavasanta. 

• • Bbogi. 
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5Tr*Tn^. 

Names. 


Bhdglswarl. 


Manirungu. 

iTsrRisTrw 

MaDasijapriya* 

*iwT?tr 

Malanaharl. 


Madhukari. 


Mattakokila. 

*rriT'$-^ ,. .J 

Margadesl. 

*Tr*fr>^ra 

MargahiDd6la. 

*rnT% 

Madhavl- 

*n3fr 

MiiDjl. 

»Trsr^cff 

Mannvatl. 

’rrsTPTC’flr 

Manabharanl. 

irr<Tr*rrs5^r3 

MayEmaIavagauIa« 

*rrwV% 

Mararanjaul. 

*rr^w'^f?rcr 

Maruvachundrika- 

»rr^w^g^r 

Maruyacannada, 

•rr^? 

M&rUva. 

»rrfO 

Mahurl. 

•rrsytr 

Malavl. 


Malavasrl. 

*rftrwsfr?-tr 

Madhavamanoharl. 

*TK5rRR'^r 

Maranarayani. 

NO • 

Madhuryaraga. 

r«r^^«rr 

Mitrakiraal. 

• ^ 

Mitraranjaui. 


Mukt&mbarL 
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^'^r^iTRr 

^rmf^r 

»rTc!r 

*ffF!r*T5rr<[ 

ifirariTr^^ 

»i3r^ 

iTiTsy 

>o 

ifnafT^ 

«f5'rrRf% 

ir?-f5r^R7tr 

iriT!rw5«ir«fl 

•TPlftW 

OTfg»rr^^r 

wfiitr 

(r^ritr 

^rqr^^r 

^5tr 


Namea. 


• • Mukharl. 

• • Megharanjam. 

• • Mechakannada. 

• • Mechabangala. 

. • MBchanllambail. 

• • MechabolL 

• • Mechakangl. 

• • MitrabhaviDi. 

• • Mohana. 

t • Mobannamalhar. 

• • Mangalabbushinl 
. • Manjarl 

. • Manjula. 

• • Mangalakatl. 

• • Mandahasinl* 

• • Yadulakambodl. 

• t Tamunakalyaal. 

. . Yagapriye. 

• * Bamakusumavali* 

• • B§*magirl. 

• * BInkari- 

• • Kitigaula. 

• • Rishabbangl. 

• • Btlpavatl. 

• « Bekhavatl. 

•• RSguptl 
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^««T<hT*r 

5i5rrifr 

eff^cfrTr^ 

vyi^cTiftrt 

sjf^rTjftcr 

^r^?r^r«T^ 

55flTa‘*r^*frf^ 

^5rK3TJff 

55fqrf^<TC 

si^f?r5^r» 

f43f»T5ri^5r?fr 

flsfimrJTw 

I'^sf'TCi'?^ 

^5i*Tr>T«:wrr 

rWr?«fr 

^rR5i!*r 

w^rr^^fr 


Names. 

• Boupyanagara. 

• Bamyapanchama. 

• Latangi. 

• Lalitatodl 

• Lalitakosala. 

• Lalitagandharva 

• Lalitagaurl. 

• Lalitadeeparam. 

• Lalitaman5har7. 

• Lalitasrikautbl. 

• Lilaranjaui. 

• Lokadiparam. 

. Vajrakanti. 

. Vasanta. 

• Vasautabhupala. 

• Vasantabhiravl. 

. Vasantapriye. 

. Vagdhisvari. 

• Vijayabliiru. 

. Vijayasaraswati 

• Vijayasamanta. 

• Vijayadipaka. 

• Vijayubharaui. 

. Vilamviui. 

• Viravikrama. 

• Vegavahiui 
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nO'O 

5rrcr?5i^?r 

iir^TJfr^yr?^ 

5rf*T^ 

?rr?5rr 

^r*i’»Fr 

Wfir 

^rc%r^r 

5r5:^ir^T 

>9 

'55:*r5TtV 

5rj*r55?‘fr 

frerNfr 

5r^fr 

rr^^'Trni'^r 

S9 

^issf^rRfr 

^i?i^^r 

>9 

^ir^ilirr 

H^frfr 


Names. 

. • Velavali 
• . Vedaghoshapriya. 

• • Saradindvimukban. 

• • Saatasvartlpl 

• • Samaullambari. 

• • Samala. 

• • Sahana. 

• • Sringarinl* 

• • SrimanI* 

• . Sriraga* 

. . Srlranjini. 

• • Suddhasamanta. 

• . SiiddhamanjarL 

• • Sudhamalliarl. 

« • Sudhakannada. 

. . Sretambarl. 

. . Sokavarall. 

. . Saiikarl. 

• • Sliadvidhamargaiil. 

• • ShaumiikhapriyO. 

• • Sajjanauandi. 

• . Satyavati. 

• • Satyabhusbani. 

• • Sarasvatl. 

• • Sarasaugi. 

• • Sarvangl. 
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5Tr*Tn^. 


^rnrcfJT 

me 

Rr^?rw 

s^^e 

f^rrMt 

e=rr?r’»fr 

%sTr»rfrf^e 

#»rfire 

€i*rir^ 

enwsre 

rert«r 

Crwtrtr 


9ameB. 


« • Samaraga. 

«• SamantajaDgla« 

• SaraDga. 

• • Saragamaruvi^ 
t • Saven« 

• • Salavi. 

« • Sindhugaurf. 

• • Sindhabhlravu 

• • Sindhukannada* 

• • Sindhunata, 

• • Sindhumaruva. 

• • Sivharava, 

• • Slmanta. 

• • Sukhapriya* 

« • Sukhakan. 

. • SudakambOd^, 

• • Subhashini- 

• • Senagrani. 

• • Seuamanohari 
, • Sidhavi. 

• » Sdmagiri. 

• • Somakriye. 

• • SomamaDjarv 

• • Soundaryl. 

• • Haripriya. 

•• Hanumaatod^. 
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5?nTrr^. 

nr^wtfrw 

F^5fr 

8*ew3 

c«<fr7C 

^^TR^fr 

r?f^r<r'ifr 

f 


Names. 

• Harikambod!, 

• Hindola. 

• Hindoladurbilr. 

• Hinddlasaranga. 

• Busoni. 

• Hamsabhupala. 

• HamsadhvaDi. 

• HamsabhojI. 

• Hamsanilambarl. 

• Hamsavelavall. 

• Hamsadiparam, 

• Hamsanaadi. 

• Hamsgirvaol. 

• HamsaDiida* 

• Hamsakokila. 

• Hamsagiri* 
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names OP VARIOUS TALAMS OR TIME USED 
IN HINDU MUSIC. 



Talams. 



•••• 

Rishi 

Tala. 


n •— 

• • •• 

Rudra 


ill 

« — * 

• • • • 

Wasu 

>> 


>9 ••*• 

• • •• 

Ashtavinayek 

>> 

STIES' 

« ••*• 

* • • • 

Darwat 

)) 


w •"• 

• • • 

Yoga 

t) 

IT5T 

» •••• 

•••• 

Mutt 

>1 

F5«rr=r 

« •••• 

• ••• 

Hanumau 

)i 

CR 

JJ ••'• 

#••• 

Ranga 

i> 

>9 

n *— 

• • • • 

Vishnu 

55 


»» *' • 

• • • • 

Pippilika 


jfrjsT 

w ••*• 

• • • • 

Gopuchlia 

>> 

Rr:yf?: 

» •’•• 

• • • • 

Nishanka 

tf 


j> *•'• 

• ••« 

Darpana 

11 


51 •— 

• • • • I 

Sinva Vikram 

>) 

rni 

»* '”' 

• • • • 

Rati 


res?- 

• • • • 

• • •• 

Situha 

>» 


» '— 

• « • • 

Kandarpa 

f9 

'sffiir 

5» • — 

• • • • 

Shrirang 

»> 


»» •— 

• • •• 

Laghucliarcbari 

ff 


M — • 

• • • ■ 

Charchari 

ti 

irsTtfr^y 

»5 •*•• 

• • •• 

Gajaleel 



55 • — 

• • •• 

Hounce 

>1 

c^rsyf^r 

J> •••• 

#••• 

HouDcelccl 

5 ) 
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?rrw. 

Talams. 

r^rfinr 

• • • • 

Tribhitra 

Tala. 


n •— 

• • •• 

Chudamani 

n 

rxrti^r'T^ 

51 •••• 

• • •• 

Rangapradeepak 

>> 

H'JT 

55 ••” 

• • • • 

Raja 

if 

str^^of 

w •••• 

• • » • 

Tryasrawarna 

ff 

R’sr^'^ 

M •••• 

• • • • 

Mishrawarna 


f%5»-|^#^rcr 

55 —• 

• • • • 

Siuvavikridit 

>f 

ST^T 

55 •••• 

• ••• 

Jaya 

)> 

^jurrwr 

55 •••• 

• • •# 

Wan 111 alee 



9> •••• 

• • • • 

IIouDcenada 

>> 

re5?-;Tr5‘ 

•••• 

• • • • 

Sinvanada 

>> 


• • • • 

• • • • 

Koodukka 

a 

5rr»Tsrr^ 

« **** 


Sharbhaleel 

fj 



• • • • 

Trililiaugi 

ft 


»» **•• 

• • • • 

Rajavidiadkar 

fi 

^•st'jrV 

« **** 

• V • • 

Vijayananda 

ti 

Cr?r 

99 ■**' 

99 •• 

Krida 

fi 

rs r’S 

^ir«r 

39 •••• 

.... 

Keerti 

ft 

F‘^3T«T 

99 "**• 

• • •# 

Vijaya 

tf 

f%<r*rr?in‘ 

99 •••• 

• • • • 

Bindumalee 

fj 

?fr7=»r 

19 •••• 

V • • 

Deepaka 

tf 


99 • — 

• • • 1 

, Poornakankal 

ft 


99 **** 

• 9 mt 

, Khaudakaiikal 

ft 

?H?r 

99 • •• 

• • • 4 

. Wasanta 

ft 

nwrqtt^c 

99 • • 

• ••« 

» Pratapashekhar 

tf 

iTlT^r^: 

99 •••• 

• ••• 

, Gajashacba 

ft 





ais?. 1 

I 

Talams 

>a >d 

?rr^**** 


Chatunuukha Tala. 

*r?r'T 

H •••• 

• • * • 

Maduua ,, 

qileO „ •••• 


Farvati Whau ,, 


?? ***• 

• ••a 

Leela „ 

7rrR«r „ — 


Raj Narayan 

R^jfr 

9^ •••* 


Lakshmi 


91 “*' 


Slirinandan ,, 

arrrrsRfsr 

59 •••• 

• • • • 

Anterkxida ,, 


9» ••*• 

• • • • 

Chanda „ 

^er 

95 '••• 

• • • • 

Skauda ,, 

ifw 

99. 


Gowri 

CRJTf^S’ 

91 •••• 

m • •,• 

Rajaiuartanda „ 

ir^ 

>9 >9 

» •••• 

• * • • 

Mookunda , 


91 •*•• 

..... 

Chandrakala 

'&0 

95. 


Chai)chuput 

’^r=?rqT 

<» 

91 *••• 

.... 

Cliacliput ,, 

«r?rr<T?r 

95 •••• 

• ••. 

Shatpit 


9J •••• 

.... 

: Sampakeshafc ,, 

^■igrre-rT 

95 •••• 

.... 

1 Udghafcita 

f? (OrTR),, .... 

.... 

:*Dhruva (chowtal) ,, 

t *Tg- (HriTROv- 

.... 

jtManta (Surfakta) ,, 

4tIHIT:3- 

9# 

• • • V 

.tPratiinaiita „ 




Talams. 



*DhruvH Tftla. J6 kinds. 

n. 



i Maiita „ 6 


V. ^ 

s\'-.v 

1 I'ratimaata. ,, 4 



81 


rim. Talaihs. 



5[f^.... 


••.. §Ni8liahaka Tala, 

3, 

arff?’ 



•..J Adi 


1! m 

^ ..., 


••*. ilRtis „ 



V ’**' 


• •..IjAika ,, 


«itr> 

n 


»••• .layauta 



>1 •••• 


•••• Shekhara 


3r?rw 

>? 


.... Kootai ,, 


ir*r9r 

« •••• 


• ... Kainal ^ 



.... 


.*.. Nadciiia 


arii^^c 

55 *••• 


... (')liaudra.shekhara ,, 


^r»r 

5> * * * * 


• ••• Kama 


3TT»TITr^ 

,^ .... 


.... Jayaiiiangal „ 



55 **• 


.... Tilaka 


55f^iT 

u •• 


«... Lalita ,, 



J 

55 •• • 


.*•. Houiisaka 


>» 

55 ••• 


•».. Kaiiduk 


i%r«r 

55 •'•• 


.... Wiram „ 


TIII^ 

■5 ***• 


....; Garga5a 



55--- 


•••• Laghushokliara „ 



55 *’** 


.... Malaya „ 


n!> 

55 •••• 


Tooratiga Teelalva „ 


^1%TF?T 

•••• 


•'••• Sannipata „ 



?!r^. 


Talams. 



>1 

K 

•••• § Nissaraka Tala- 

^ kiodi^ 

II rr?r „ 

15 

V 

Rasa , 

4 

,. 

>5 

\ 

••• •' Aika 




Talams. 


?rr^. 


r%3T 

?rr^”** 

•••• Triputa 

Tala. 


j» •*•• 

c«..j Koopaka 

»> 

5Pir 

5 > **** 

.... Zampa 

1 



»•— 

....' Tivda 

ft 


>J-' 

...J Savari 

I 

i> 

‘T»TR 

51 •— 

....’ Dhamar 

J> 


V •••• 

.,,J Bramha 

}f 

^5rf 

n •••• 

j 

«... Ziimra 

n 


5 ! ’••• 

j 

Thumalee 


^r7=^Vr 

« •• •• 

.,,J Deepachandi 

>i 

r'TJTffcrcTr^ 

• • • • 
ly 

Dhima Titala 


«r jrr?f S’cr 


,,,J Panjabi Teka 


^jrrr 


Khemta 

>» 

«rr3?rr „•••• 

Adya chowtal 
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LIST OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN INDIA 
USED ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 


Instruments. 


Instruments. 

Used on the occasions of 


entertainments. 

Cr«rr 

• • • 

Vina. 


• • • 

Blna. 



Satar. 


• • 1 

Kaccliava, 

urcifr 


Sarangl. 

RURITU: 


Surasingara. 


•4« 

Rababa. 


••t 

Dilarubaba. 

RU?* 


Sarocla. 

rrrRTR 

••• 

Tarusa. 


••• 

Swaramaudala. 



Jalataranga. 

R?rr 

• • « 

Tumbura. 

iT?rir 


Mridanga. 

RR5yr ^ Risrr •— 


Tabala or Baby: 

Used for Tnnptc and oih 

er 


re! 1 ij'i OHS ucras lo7is. 

RRt 

••• 

Sanal. 

•••• 


Alaguja. 

Rrrfr 

• • • • 

Vuuoo Vii^sari. 

qj^l' 

• • • • 

Tamva. 

•••• 


.Miikhavliia. 


• t • • 

?:fanlvlia. 
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Instruments. 

iffHlT 

»» « 

STfir^TC 

^«ifr 

Krir 

* •*< 

•••• 

^ >a 

r^rq^^r 

5rr3T 

qr^^rrsr 

ara 

?frH 

trrqrr 

f^qrrrr 

q-qr?Tr^ 

fqpsirf 

r%JTfr 

•s •< 

’^mwT 

q-irrrr 

qrqfT 

•••• 


Instruments. 

•••* Morachanga. 

•••» Soora or Sruti. 

• Nagasoora. 

Pungee. 

•••• Eiirna. 

•••« Tutaree. 

•••. Singa. 

.... Surasota. 

•••. TuDtuua. 

Tipary a. 

•••• Dholaka. 

•••« Khanjiree. 

Jhanja. 

•••. Karatala. 

• Tala. 

•••• Tasa. 

Dhayar^. 

Oliikarri 

Akataree. 

Kumaree. 

Kingaree. 

• ••. Cbodakfi. 

Chaughada. 

Nagara. 

Naubat. 

... Sambala. 




InatrumenU. 


Instraments. 


pqqaqr 

•••• 

>o 

r^RCt 

•••*• 


•••• BhcrdOk 
•••• Ciiipalaya. 
•••• Damaru. 
•••• Bupha. 

• Kudakudl 
Timiri, 


Tusa. 


• • •« 

•••« 



Marapha. 

Dhola. 

Gkata Vadya. 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PEINCIPAL 
MUSICIANS OF NOTE IN INDIA. 

NAMES. 

NAMES. 

Southern India. 


Southern India. 

«ITc*TT?T’T^T^. 


Atmarambawa, 


.... 

Awadliootrao. 

^ sTi'irr. 

.... 

Soonty Venkatrama Ayya. 

^«Jir^*TT3 3n*2TT. 

.... 

Viua Pcroomal Ayya. 

3IPT®'TT. 

.... 

Tyagayya. 

, • . . • 

.... 

Shania Shasfcri. 

?Tr8jw 

.... 

Trivaloor Dixita. 


.... 

Sadasbewrao. 

®s 


Coimbatoor Ragbava Ayya. 

Hinw 

.. . . 

Parmesbwar Bhagvata, 

?Tfm 

.... 

Sarotba Krislmayya. 

?TK»Tt 

.... 

SaraiJgi Cbintamaiii. 

3TI^gr. 

• • • « 

j Vina Adimoorti Ay 3 ^a- 


.... 

Varahappiab. 

^TPTTTr^: 

. . . . 

1 

j Chowk Secnu Ayangar. 



. . .. 

j Maba Vaidanatb Ayvar. 

f^rf^ 3TT®q-?;. 

. . . . 

1 . . 

1 Trivadi Soobraniaui Avyar. 

37R^?Tr 

.... 

1 

I Trivadi Aiia\'ya. 

^oTT eR^^rr. 


1 

1 Vina Samba\"ya. 


. . . . 

1 

i Mcrooswaini. 


• . . . 

! 

j Laksbuman Gosawi. 

^Rurr. 

• . • . 

Kshetri Raja. 

Inks^ 

>5* 


Fidle Poonniiswami. 

3TT'«T?:. 

>5» 

• • . • 

Do. Soobrayyar. 
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NAMES. 


Stuthfi’n India. 

ar tqr. .... 
fir# Is-Td. 

«[JTcfi=^r?t .... 
fiiir 5rr*T''’^''. 

fr'JTT 

TsiTW^r 3Titgr. 

3Ti«7r 

U5 a?mR. 

S’W’Tf ?fcait!j7 

151^ ^€r. 

?7oTr 371' 7r. 

>3 > 5,0 

^I'^rr sfjTsir^ 37T'!7r. 
^ ^55?rOTl'!TI. 
iToi5imfr. 

TSifiT 7:r'?r?'aT'7r 

:Tr7:r«roT?qT»f[ ari'^^r. 
Hrtm r^7:r?^T«fr 
„ ?i37T?rr|^. 

„ iVtrt. 

„ *r€r^ir. 

37Efl^l^ 


NAMES. 


Southern India, 

Nilkaiit Ayya. 

Surya Narayen Sliastri 
Paudit. 

Gliatavadya Anantliacharya. 
Viua Shanianua. 

Vina Sheshanna. 

Pallavi Sliivram Ayya. 

! Yaidanatli Avva. 

I 

j Ramoo Ayengar. 

' Oomayapoorum Krishnayya. 
Pichaudar Covil Soobrayyar. 
Slavagauga Vaithi. 

Vina Soobukooti Ayya. 

Vina Kalastri Ayya. 

Clialla Balkrishua Ayya. 
Ganeshgiri. 

Kliaugir Rathakrislinayya. 
Mrathauga Hari Rao. 

Do. Narayaii Swaini Appa. 
Saraugi Viraswaini Naiek. 

Do. Dawood Sabib. 
Natya Vadiwaloo. 

Do. Sbivanantha. 

Do. Mahadcva. 

Sarotha Allisabib. 
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XAMKS. 


NAMKS. 


i>onifnrn India. 

>s 

3T=fr 


I Soufhcrn Imlin. 

— , Dlioliikii Nannu Miya. 
•••• Hilawar Alii. 

••••j Alai) Dill. 


Xnrf/icrn India. 

?5-fr^jr. 

'<i) ■ * * * 

Originally 

... 

... 


Xorflit i'n Ind; 1. 


Miya Tauscn. 
*"*i Mendliooscn. 
••*• Bahatliarscn. 
....; Iniratscn. 

• ♦••. Raliimscn. 

I 




Goolabscu. 


• ••• Naliatkban convertofl from 
I^audasing Kajpoot Binkar 

Cliangeklian. 


'Maliomcdkliarj; Senior. 
I)o. Junior. 


wt^nsR. 

3?Tr>?t5ri5rR. 


Bilasbarasklian. 
Gliasitklian, Senior. 

Do. Junior. 
Ilathukhan. 
Hassukhan. 
Natbekhan. 
NacLukhan. 
Aminkhan. 

Jainul Abidinkbaii. 
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NAMKS. 


Korllicrn India, 

I^JT. 

?r?RiT. 

rwRtfr, 

V rs. 

?^3Tr. 

N5/ 

?rriT?F: 

>s» 

RT’Tr^. 

RT?T5R ^<3rTH3ft. 

l3n?JT|RJT. 

iT 5;\^^§55. 

VS> 

5[33Tl37e5t. 


NAMES. 


Northern India, 
••• Mnjaffarkhan. 

••• Mahomedseii. 

Khaghe Klioodabux. 

— Do. Hussaii. 

•••• Vazirkhan. 

— Sadarang. 

...• Adarang. 

— Yoosafkhan. 

•••• Varas xVlliklian. 

-..• Razza Alii. 

• ••• Mya Shori. 

Dcvjee. 

• "• Goolabkhau. 

• ••• Naique Doiitbi . 

.-.-1 Do. Bijubavaray. 

Do, Gopal. 

....j Do. Haridasjee. 
....| Khadim Hussan. 
....' Goolam Kassul, 

...J, Baba Dixit. 

Vasoodeo Josbi. 

Zikerkhan. 

I 

... I Pyarkban. 

....! Hasaiikban. 

Nirinul Sbada, 

■ liajab ^\lli. 
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NAMES. 

NAMES. 

Northern India. 

Northern India. 



Bande Alii. 



fiicbukhan. 



Goolatu Alii. 

aT?TiK3T?fr. 

Ajgar Alii. 

I^sr^r^r. 

Husaukliau. 



Nannekhaii. 

arrifr^W. 

Amirkhan.* 

.... 

Sakharambawa Kasbiker 

»rir^?r^r if[<3^ 

]\Iabadcobawa Gokblay. 


Triurubuckrao Godbolay. 


Vinavekrao Kanberav. 

* • 



Koodavasiug. 



Nasirkhau. 

sfi^r^JT. 

Jogliasiug. 

5!T55r%^5?^^T5r 

Lolakaval Kissen. 



Jorawarsing. 



Amiukkau. 

|?T5r?^. 

Haidarbux. 

^r®r??F^. 

Mowlabux 

sfRraili ^?TT^ 

Nauasabib Paiiashc. 

?Trt»ff^R 

Goviimram Saraugiwala. 

r>iTJ7r. 

Bijaya. 




